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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—— 


ANOVER, Hesse Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort have been 
I formally annexed to Prussia by patent, and the Duke of Cum- 
berland has formally released his former subjects from their allegi- 
ance, ‘ reserving all his rights,” which, if it is true, as the Times re- 
ports, that he believes the sovereignty of the House of Guelf to be 
part of the Providential scheme settled before the Creation, must 
be extensive. Thirty-cight members of the Hanoverian Lower 
Chamber have, however, issued a manifesto, in which they say 
they could teach the King nothing—naturally, for how can you 
teach the inspired ?—and now recommend union with Prussia. 
They point out that the common Parliament of 1848 would have 
imposed universal conscription, and agree that Prussia must con- 
trol commerce, industry, military and political affairs, and all 
obligations of the subject towards the State, but wish for a Pro- 
vincial Representative Assembly, with local powers and a control 
over half the State domain. It is not probable that this prayer 
will be granted while the provincial Diets of Austria work so 
badly, and England is so entirely without any. Finally, they 
trust that all States south as well as north of the Main will be 
admitted into the new organization. 


Rumours about the health of the Emperor Napoleon are 
incessantly circulated, both in Paris and London. No two of 
them agree as to the complaint, but all assert that he is very ill. 
The secret is very strictly kept by the few to whom the truth 
must be known, but all the evidence points to one conclusion. The 
Emperor is ill, and ill of some disease which does not kill and does 
not keep him in bed, but is attended with great suffering. Beyond 
that all is conjecture, and of all the conjectures the wildest seems 
to be the one which represents the Emperor as suffering from 
monomania, ‘There is balance as well as power in that man’s 
brain. 


We ought to have already heard by the Atlantic Telegraph 
the result of the elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, which took place on the 9th October. But the last 
telegram received before we go to press is only dated “* New York, 
9th October, evening,” and, as usual, states only the price of gold 
and cotton and United States’ Five-Twenties. The news will pro- 
bably be in our readers’ hands as soon as these lines. But why is 
a telegram of 9th October still delayed till the 12th October ? 
We were told that the Newfoundland cable was all right again, 
but We suppose another accident has happened to it by this time. 
‘These Newfoundland cables make a rule of going wrong. 


A very large meeting was held at Leeds on the 8th inst., 
attended, it is said, by 200,000 workmen, and it is certain 
by a vast number. Its object was to protest against Mr. 
Lowe's charges, and to demand manhood suffrage, which it 
did with more or less eloquence, and in perfect order. 
In the evening a large meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
which was addressed by Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster, the 
member for Bradford. Mr. Bright almost repeated his Man- 
chester Speech, repeating once more Mr. Lowe’s unlucky remark, 
which will carry the Reform Bill, and making a great point of 
the fact that 72 boroughs with less than 10,000 inhabitants return 
127 members—a point on which we have observed elsewhere. Mr. 
Bright was unusually moderate, referring with pleasure to the fact 





that in the great towns a section of the middle class are with 
workmen. He denounced Lord Derby's party as a bread-and- 
butter party, and said there were men in it who would sell the 
Mace if they could thereby give themselves fixity of power. 


It is said that many Yorkshire members would have attended 
the meeting, but for their dislike to manhood suffrage. Mr. Forster 
took a manlier course, attended the meeting, but told it distinctly 
that he did not want manhood suffrage, unless that proved to be 
the sole alternative to middle-class monopoly, was for household 
suffrage, or rather hearthstone suffrage, which would be suffrage 
limited to heads of families, with fixed occupations and a stake in 
the land. He pointed out strongly the immense step Mr. Glad- 
stone had gained for the cause by making it a real one, compelling 
men to range themselves on either side, and Cabinets to stand or 
fall by their convictions. Mr. Forster was enthusiastically cheered, 
and evidently lost nothing with Leeds by his courage in admitting 
the popular claim, but opposing the popular demand. 


Mr. Grant Duff made a very brilliant speech on Wednesday to 
his constituents at Elgin. He was very bitter on the policy of 
the late Government in forcing on a Reform Bill before it had 
welded the party together by a series of Liberal measures on 
which all were agreed. He satirized Lord Russell for his reti- 
cence towards his greater supporters, and Mr. Gladstone for his 
eagerness to wipe out the stain of ecclesiastical conservatism by 
becoming first a martyr and then a saint in the cause of Reform. 
He distinguished between the ‘‘ hyenas of the cave,” those who 
hated all Reform, and their weaker allies and victims. He com- 
mented on the hostility of fair social influences,—‘ the party of 
the roses and the nightiugales,”—to the Bill. He advocated taking 
a good Reform Bill—if it can be got—from the Tories. He 
asserted that Mr. Gladstone hated ‘‘ with concentrated malignity” 
“thorough-going Liberalism extending to every department of 
thought "—and that, ‘‘ take the whole Liberal creed, and you will 
find few politicians who accept so many of its articles as Mr. 
Lowe.” Having never seen ‘*‘the whole Liberal creed,” we are 
not quite competent to the discovery suggested ; but we call Mr. 
Lowe's Liberalism the Liberalism of intellectual indifference and 
the worship of material prosperity ; Mr. Gladstone's, the Liberalism 
of popular sympathies and spiritual faith ; and we are disposed to 
think, in spite of Mr. Duff's dictum, the latter the truer Liberal 
type of the two. 


The Church Congress at York has not been very fortunate in 
obtaining good reports of its proceedings. The Archbishop of 
York's opening address was too much of a glorification of talk to 
be of great interest. The Bishop of Ripon suzceeded with a 
paper on the Sabbath, maintaining that the Fourth Commandment 
determines the proportion of time to be devoted to religious rest, 
but not the special day,—a remark which the Rev. James 
Bandinel afterwards applied by inferring that any twenty-four 
hours would do, and that in point of fact the day kept varies with 
the longitude. The Bishop held the Sabbath still absolutely as bind- 
ing on us as upon the Jews, “‘ works of necessity ” only being per- 
mitted in both instances. 'The Congress appeared to agree so com- 
pletely on the subject that it seems pretty certain the laymen of the- 
Church were very feebly represented. Archdeacon Denison under- 
stood that the Sabbath was not properly observed ‘‘ in the very 
highest quarters,” which means, we suppose, by the Queen, though 
the Archdeacon himself appeared, on the late Mr. Keble’s authority, 
to approve of moderate “ cricket ” on Sunday as no breach of the 
Sabbath. Does the Queen do anything worse than play cricket 
on a Sunday, or is it rather that the Archdeacon does not approve 
of her chaplains ? 


The Dean of Emly read an eloquent paper to the Congress in 
favour of dogmatic preaching, on an extraordinary sentence of 
which,—at least as reported by the Standard,—we have com- 
mented elsewhere. The substance of his paper seems to have 
been favourable to dogma, and he repeated the observation of a 
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certain farm labourer, who, when asked to join a body of Dissenters 
on the ground that they hadno dogmas,. replied, ‘* Never ;_ if you 
have no dogmas this year, you will, have.no commandments next.” 
Perhaps, after all, the question about dogma is often one of words, 
We dislike dogmaonly so farasdogma limits the depth and flexibility 
of belief in the infinite persons of God and Christ. Dogmas are 
mere abstractions made by believers from the phenomena of their 
own belief, and are too often used in a later generation to limit 
instead of to aid the deep personal beliefs which they fairly or 
adequately expressed in an earlier. The fewer abstract proposi- 
tions you wind of the great personal creeds, the less you hamper 
the beliefs, both of the present and the future. 





The great scandal of the Congress appears to have been the 
selection by the Committee of Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.C., to read 
a paper on **The Improvement of the Process in Ecclesiastical 
Courts.” This gentleman, who appears to be a strong anti- 
ritualist, seems to have spoken irreverently, in a recent speech, 
of the practice of mingling water with the sacramental wine, in 
conformity, as it is asserted, with the practice of our Lord Himself, 
and adopted to make the wine and water more completely typical of 
the blood and water issuing from His side on the cross. Mr. Stephens 
contemptuously called the mixed water and wine ‘‘negus,” or as 
some assert, ‘‘grog.”’ ‘The expression was in exquisitely bad taste, 
just as it would be in a Jew to call the cross in our churches a gal- 
lows. But it probably implied no more than a profound dislike of 
the trifling with transubstantiation which goes on among so many 
Anglican clergymen. It was not “ blasphemy” in Mr. Stephens, 
though it would be so in those who hold what Mr. Stephens 
denies, and who can scarcely hold it honestly in the English 


Church. 


Mr. Brand, the late Liberal whip, has declined to pledge him- 
self about Reform till the Tory line of action is known. We ought, 
he says, to watch the Tories closely; to step in, if they offer 
nothing; to reject a delusive plan; toamend.a defective one ; but 
we ought not to pledge ourselves not to look at any Bill the Tories 
may introduce simply on account of its origin. That seems to us 
straightforward and sound advice. 





Sir John Pakington addressed the United Schoolmasters of South 
Staffordshire on Thursday week, saying, in a lengthy speech,—that 
education depended chiefly upon instructors, and that it was ex- 
pedient to form schoolmasters into a close profession, like the 
medical one. That suggestion is new, and will, we venture to 
say, be heard of again very often. It would suit the profession 
exactly, and we are not quite sure that it would not suit the public, 
which has at present no means whatever of judging between one 
schoolmaster and another. ‘The new system would not, of cougse, 
secure good schoolmasters, any more than it would secure good 
doctors, but it would secure us against thoroughly ignorant men. 
The worst of it is,—that a schoolmaster trained from boyhood to 
be such is so often a lamentable ass! No training seems so to 


dwarf the brain. 





We do trust that the Commissioners now inquiring into the 
corruption of Yarmouth will not content themselves with advising 
a suspension of the franchise for one session. It is not possible to 
disfranchise so flourishing a port, but it is possible to administer a 
punishment which shall be felt, namely, disfranchisement for this 
generation of bribees, say for twenty-one years. Let us give those 
fellows time to die out before we again entrust them with the 
power of selecting men to rule the British Empire. The example, 
moreover, would have an excellent effect in towns which hunger 
for sin, and think themselves too large for retribution. 





The latest telegrams from Constantinople intimate that the 
Candiotes are giving way, Ismail Pasha having now 25,000 
troops in the island. It appears to be understood that he has 
bought the pashalic, and we fear the Candiotes will find they 
have exchanged King Log for King Stork. Turkish rule is bad 
enough, but it is not so bad as Egyptian rule in all places where 
European eyes are few, and the Pasha has no immediate interest 
in seeming civilized. There is still, however, doubt about these 
telegrams. 


The evacuation of the Quadrilateral has begun, and Venice is 
to be surrendered to its Syndic on the 15th inst., the plebiscitum 


taking place on the 21st. The Austrians are most anxious not to 


irritate the people, and the semi-official Vienna Journal declares 
that ‘‘ Austria willingly regards the era of German battles on 


Italian ground as at an end.” This friendly disposition is con. 
firmed by the fact that the Kaiser hag restered the Iron Crown 
has renounced the title of King of Lombardy and Venetia, and 
has consented to allow the proyisions of the old commercial treaty 
with Sandinia to be renewed with alli Italy for owe year. It is 
moreover, believed in Italy that a marriage is under arrangement 
between Prince Humbert, the heir of Italy, and a daughter of the 
Archduke Albrecht, the victor of Custozza. The immediate object 
of all this is to prevent Italy, if possible, from aiding Prussia in 
the next fight, but there is sincerity in it too. The Kaiser is at 
last convinced that the hate of a nation is a source of weakness, 
and really wishes for amity with a Government which, if friendly, 
can guarantee his frontier to the south. 


The Papal Legion raised at Antibes is not apparently a success, 
The men volunteered for it under an impression that they were 
to be the Pope’s personal guard, to live well, aud receive great 
wages, but on their arrival at Civita Vecchia were ordered off to 
garrison Viterbo. They refused almost mutinously to go, and 
were at last almost compelled by the French Commandant in 
Rome. They, however, insisted that they would not march under 
the Papal banner, twisted the tricolour round the standard, and 
replaced St. Michael by the Imperial eagle. There is a weakness 
somewhere in the Papal system which has never yet been explained. 
Une would have thought it not only possible, but easy, to revive one 
of the orders of military monks, and fill it with enthusiastic Catho- 
lics, but every attempt to obtain troops for the Papacy breaks 
down. Either they run away, or they refuse to obey orders, or 
they quarrel about their pay and rations. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times confirms our statement of 
the reign of terror now existing in Spain. Groups of respectable 
citizens are, it is said, seized in the night and sent off to Fernando 
Po, the Government being afraid to send them to any larger 
dependency. On the night of the 28th of September, says the 
writer, 185 persons, chiefly of the better classes, were seized in 
Barcelona alone, and sent to this wretched island, and a report is 
credited in Paris that the Cortes are to be abolished. ‘The madness 
of all this is, that it directs popular wrath against the dynasty, and 
compels the next General who rebels to cry either ‘* A Republic !” 
or * The Braganza !” 


The Registrar-General still reports 182 deaths from cholera 
in the week ending October 6, and of these 37 were in the 
Northern district. - 


A proposal has been made to resuscitate the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank, under its old title of the Agra and United Service 
Bank, and with its old business. The old shareholders are to raise 
400,000/., it is calculated 600,000/. will remain when all is paid, 
and creditors are to be paid in addition to the 5s. received 15s. more 
by October, 1868. There is no doubt whatever that the name of 
the Agra Bank hasa charm in India which is worth money, perhaps 
a good deal of money, and that their old field of business is still 
But this offer will seem rather hard to creditors, and details 
Is it to be in cash, or 





open. 
are wanted about that surplus of 600,000/. 


“assets,” that is, a ‘‘ lock-up?” 


The Northern Daily Express, a respectable paper, we believe, 
attributes revolting cruelty to the Guardians of Gateshead. It has 
been discovered, apparently by the Visiting Committee, that they 
have been “for years” in the habit of locking up refractory 
paupers in the dead-house with the corpses. A more scientific 
and refined mode of torture among a superstitious people could 
not be devised, or one more likely to fill the pauper lunatic 
asylums. It is possible there may be an answer to this charge, but 
if there is not, we do trust some one in Gateshead will find the 
funds for an action for false imprisonment, to which the guardians 
have most certainly made themselves liable. We have always 
contended that it would be necessary one day to make torture a 
separate offence, between murder and aggravated assault. 





An important discussion took place in the Soeial Science Con- 
gress at Manchester on the treatment of prisoners who are to be 
really prisoners for life,—the dangerous class, and the irreclaimable 
class who have been repeatedly found guilty of the same offence. 
Sir Walter Crofton showed that.for such a class of prisoners,—if 
there is to be such a class,—the ordinary prisons are quite unfit, 
since the removal of the hope of liberty takes away so strong an 
inducement to good conduct as to necessitate the adoption of much 
stronger precautions against mutiny or escape. The Congress, 
after a very interesting discussion, agreed to resolutions advocating 
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special prisons,—usually on islands off the coast,—for the class of 

risoners whom it is dangerous ever again to return to society. 
We cordially concur in the necessity of such prisons with a 
special system of discipline, if absolute life-sentences with no 
hope of remission are really preferable to death sentences. We 
are disposed to think the latter far more humane than sen- 
tences of imprisonment without hope, and certainly they are 
simpler. 

The Vestry of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, is apparently a much 
more meditative and intelligent body than vestries in general. It 
has adopted the following very sensible resolution :—'t That this 
Vestry requests the churchwardens, in making their presentment 
to the Bishop of London at the forthcoming Visitation, to convey 
to his Lordship the expression of their feelings that the use of the 
Creed called [miscalled?] ‘ Athanasius’s’ is an offence to a consi- 
derable number of the members of the Church of England, and 
tends to keep from the pale of her communion many who would 
gladly unite on her otherwise catholic basis.” We wish other 
yestries would imitate the Vestry of St. Botolph’s. 





Mr. Roundell, late Secretary to the Jamaica Commission, read 
a very thoughtful paper before the Social Seience Congress 
yesterday week on the best mode of treating subject races like 
the negroes of Jamaica, so as to avert the danger of such outbreaks 
as that of last year. His two practical conclusions,—that Jamaica 
needs above all things good and cheap justice and more capital ; 
and a system of assigning the abandoned lands to negroes at 
a fixed rent and a tolerably heavy taxation, with the chance of 
obtaining the fee simple after a term of years, are not new, but 
are, we believe, true and adequate for their purpose. But the 
first thing to be done is, undoubtedly, to undo the wretched 
legislation of the last twenty-five years in Jamaica. Any one 
who wants to see the seeds of the whirlwind which we have just 
been reaping, should read Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s masterly summary 
.of the legislation of Jamaica during the last quarter of a century. 
Here is aspecimen. By 28 Victoria, c. 19, two justices—probably 
planters—may apprentice out for five years any boy or girl under 
sixteen convicted before them of sucking a piece of sugar-cane 
torn from an open cane-field, if the culprit be proved to their 
satisfaction ‘“‘to be leading an idle and vagrant life, not at- 
tending school, or being sufficiently under the control of his 
or her parents.” That is virtually power to enslave for five 
years any child whom the magistrates are pleased to think 
idle. 


Lord Robert Montagu and Dr. Thomas Hawksley have been 
having a sharp duel about the possibility of substituting earth- 
-closets for water-closets in great cities. That the earth does really 
deodorize and disinfect completely, even if used in very moderate 
quantities, while water actually spreads the nuisance, is certain, 
but the difficulty is where to get the earth from for a great city 
like London. It would take, it seems admitted, a hole of 200 
acres in extent, six feet deep, to supply the want of London for 
ayear. Then it would not do to fill it up again with the disin- 
fected sewage, for then the whole value of the manure would be 
lost. Dr. Hawksley replies that the difficulty is no greater than 
in the case of coal. Certainly London needs more than 200 acres 
six feet deep of coal. Lord Robert Montagu retorts that coal 
is taken from underneath the surface,—is mined. Then why not mine 
earth also, paying a trifling rent for the privilege? Landowners 
would be glad enough of that on their worst land, and the 
expense, at least in the case of a new town, would not be equal 
to the cost of water got from water-pipes laid to the great distance 
usually needed. Of course all the earth would need bringing and 
carrying away day by day, while the water, once laid on, brings 
itself. But for all cases where at present there is a cesspool, a 
closet on the basement floor, and no supply of water laid on, the 
earth plan would be far the most effective, and involve the least 
preliminary outlay. 





Mr. Organ, the able ‘lecturer’ to the Dublin and Lusk convict 
prisons, who has been- so successful in aiding the reformation of 
criminals, tells us in his last report that no discharged convict 
from these prisons has ever’ been convicted as a Fenian. The 
truth no doubt is that the convicts in these admirable prisons get 
far more solid education in morals, politics, and economy than 
ordinary life gives the Irishman of the ordinary kind. As a mere 
matter of education, it would answer to most of them to commit a 
crime that would send them for three or four years to Dublin or 
Lusk. But what a comment is this on the edueational system of 
Treland ! 





A considerable event has occurred at Fortress Monroe. The 
American Governmgnt has been trying experiments to ascertain 
whether iron-plated granite will resist shot. A target thirty feet 
high, thirty-six feet wide, and eight feet thick, was erected and 
plated with four layers of iron each one inch thick. A Rodman, 
15-inch smooth bore, and a 12-inch rifled Rodman, were 
planted 350 yards off, and on 2ist September eleven shots 
were fired, and on the 22nd six more. ‘The result was, that while 
the shot when unresisted by the iron plates pulverized the 
granite, they never penetrated the plates. So impressed is the 
British Government with the result of the experiment, that it has, 
according to a demi-official announcement, resolved to plate the 
fortifications at Portsmouth with immensely thick dayers of iron. 
Earth is, we imagine, out of the question there, but we wish the 
Ordnance would go to the expense of trying the heavy guns against 
earthworks. They cost comparatively nothing, could be put up 
in a month, and certainly resisted the old forms of assault 
better than any structures of masonry. Would a bolt from a 
Rodman gun cleave a way through an ordinary railway embank- 
ment ? 





A strangely sorrowful, yet dramatic story, is told of the Empress 
Charlotte of Mexico. It is said, and it seems to be true, that the 
fatigues and excitements of the last few years, culminating in the 
final refusal of the Emperor Napoleon to assist Mexico with further 
troops or treasure, have overset her reason. The unhappy lady, 
daughter: and wife of reigning Sovereigns, has become a mono- 
maniac, believes herself surrounded with poisoners, and recently 
besought the Pope to allow her to remain in the Vatican, where 
alone she was safe. This request could not. be granted, more 
especially as Maximilian is under the censure of the Chureh, and 
the Empress has since been escorted by her brother, the Comte de 
Flandres, to Miramar. Quiet and time will, we trust, restore. a 
lady of whom nothing but good has been known, but the incident 
must accelerate the inevitable departure of Maximilian, who, with 
the French troops about to retire and the Juarists regaining city 
after city, telegraphs to his legations to tell the world that all 


goes well. 
quenapnemeenmnnne 


The Consol market during the week has been very quiet, with 
occasionally a heayy appearance, the price for money having been 
as low as 89. Yesterday's market, however, was much firmer, the 
closing quotations being as under :—For delivery, 89} 3; for 
account, 893 3. ‘The supply of bullion in the Bank of England is 
now 16,467,506/., and in the Bank of France, 27,248,712/., a 
decrease as regards the former of 401,631/., and in the latter of 
nearly 900,000/. from last week. 


Since the publication of the Investigation Committee's report 
London, Chatham, and Dover stock has ruled firmer, and business 
has been done as high as 19§, the closing prices yesterday being 
183 to 194. Great Eastern stock, owing to the statement of the 
chairman of the Directors, that in order to retrieve the Company's 
affairs it will be necessary to raise 3,250,000/. of additional 
capital, has been greatly depressed, and the quotation is only 
25 to 26. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, Oct 5. Friday, Oc*. 12. 


Mexican - oe ee os oe os Is ee 155 
Spanish Passive eo oe ee oe oe 213 oe 21y 

De. Costes 2c «c cc co 1 oe 13; 
Turkish 6 per Cents. 1858 ., ee os ee i) 3 
” - 1852 .. oe ee os bag 55 
Unite! States 5.203 .. ow uw wee 704 i” 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Oct. 5. Friday, Oct. 12. 


Great Eastern .. ee eo ed ee ee 28y oe £6! 
Great Northern ee ee ee ee ve ils} ee 1b 
Great Western... os vr) _ ee oe oli es ee 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe o oe 123} - 1.3; 
London and Brighton rs +e . +e £2 oe 83 
London and North-Western oe o« oe 1174 os m8; 
Loudon and South-Western oe ee oe 83 ee 8: 
London, Chatham, and Dover ee oe oe ij ee A9 
Metropolitau .. - os pe ee ee 1a6t oe 1224 
i a eras 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee pe ee 103 ee log 
Do Yor! ee ee ee oe 100 os 99 
South-Eastern a -* oa Ot ». ay 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__>—_ 
THE LEEDS MEETING. 


M*® BRIGHT is supplying the Whigs with an excellent 
4 reason for accepting the Tory Reform Bill. With an 
appreciation of English stupidity in which he occasionally 
seems to fail, he has for this once exchanged his flail 
for a sort of Nasmyth’s hammer. Up and down it moves 
irresistibly, never getting for a moment out of its groove, 
hitting always in the same place, but by sheer force of 
weight and repetition crushing resistance out of form. The 
movement is dull to look at compared with that of the 
thresher, but then the flail can bruise only corn or flesh, 
while the hammer will crush steel. It is the special weak- 
ness and also the special strength of Englishmen to receive 
ideas slowly, and Mr. Bright, in declining to widen the range 
of his argument, in rejecting the temptation to oratorical dis- 
play, in repeating to every meeting in the North one and 
the same speech, is doing the wisest thing for his own pur- 
poses he ever did in his life. Any Conservative who believes 
that this policy proceeds from exhaustion, that Mr. Bright 
could not deliver a new democratic speech every week 
for ten years on end, is simply incompetent to judge intel- 
lectual power when directed against his own prejudices. 
Mr. Bright is no more tempted to read his sermon than 
an extempore preacher is. It is policy, not weakness, 
which dictates Mr. Bright’s course in this matter, and it is a 
policy which will succeed. He will hammer at least two 
ideas into the heads of the English multitude, and ideas so 
hammered invariably in this country produce consequences. 
The two ideas are that an extended suffrage, a largely extended 
suffrage, will greatly benefit the working man as well as the 
empire—will, for example, give him education—and that re- 
presentation among the boroughs must be redistributed. So 
earnestly has Mr. Bright hammered at this second proposition, 
so thoroughly has he persuaded the people of its truth, so 
completely has he demonstrated from his point of view the 
unfairness of the power possessed by the petty towns, that a 
wide suffrage by itself would no longer content the workmen. 
Grant household suffrage, and still he will point to Harwich, 
and ask if that depdt of cement and periwinkles ought to 
equal Manchester and outweigh Huddersfield. The enthu- 
siasm is still, it may be, for a wider franchise, but the neces- 
sity of redistribution is growing into a popular conviction, into 
one of those fixed ideas which sooner or later are almost 
certain of realization. We are not quite sure that Mr. Bright 
intends this, but this is one of the results of his speeches, and 
it is one which, of all others, makes it imperative to extract a 
Reform Bill out of the Tory party. 

The Liberals can carry a suffrage Bill alone, but they can- 
not carry a wide Redistribution Bill. On the question of 
suffrage the great division in their ranks is slowly closing 
up, and we shall be greatly surprised if by next session the 
two sections are not united in favour of household suffrage 
with other limitations. The absence of foothold at any other 
limit weighs upon minds which have not lost their fear 
of democracy. Eight pounds is a ridiculous limit, one which 
would justify an instant recommencement of Mr. Bright's 
agitation. The Radicals will not have it, and no Bill has 
ever yet been carried in England opposed to the wishes of 
the party which caused its original introduction. As well 
try a Permissive Bill detested by teetotallers, as a Reform 
Bill detested by all genuine reformers. A seven-pound qualifi- 
cation may pass, but it begins to be certain that it will in- 
troduce too little leaven into the middle-class ranks, while it 
will seat the plutocrats, the commercial men who look to 
Parliament for social position, a great deal too safely. If we 
descend to 5/. we may as well go the other step and accept 
the basis which, as Mr. W. E. Forster, in one of the best 
speeches he ever made, a speech full at once of Liberalism and 
moderation, admits, will include every “head of a family 
with a settled occupation,” will, in fact, include every man 
who, in the brutal English way of dividing degrees, is 
esteemed a respectable citizen. Five pounds would give 
the Liberals exactly as many seats as household suffrage, 
while the members selected would be worse, and the con- 
stitutional basis would still rest on a ledge instead of the 
broad plain. It would be possible, if the Radicals would grant 
either a representation of minorities or an equivalent guarantee, 
for the Liberals to act as a unit on the suffrage, and carry it 
through by their own strength alone. But could they carry 
a large measure of redistribution? .We question it, unless the 





people rose to a revolutionary mood. The members whose 
determination it is to resist change openly would be aided by 
all who fear change secretly, and by all who are menaced by the 
change, and who feel themselves bound in honour not to admit 
that constituencies wise enough to select them have no true place 
in the land. The resistance being on their side quite honest and 
of necessity permanent, would be insuperable, and the Radicals 
would be driven either to a compromise which would determine 
nothing, or to an agitation which would at the best interrupt 
all political progress. It is only by a junction of the Liberal 
and Conservative forces that a wide scheme of redistribution 
can be carried, and those who hold such a measure indispen- 
sable to thorough Reform ought to long for a Tory proposal, 
instead of refusing it by anticipation. Suppose the Tories, 
for instance, to carry into action the idea they threw out last 
session, that 10,000 inhabitants would be a fairer minimum 
for a borough than 5,000, most of the boroughs between 
those figures being Whig, that immense change would be 
necessarily resisted only by the hundred or so gentlemen un- 
seated, who would be perfectly powerless. Whereas, if the 
Whigs proposed the same measure, it would be resisted by 
those hundred, plus all crypto-Oonservatives, plus the re- 
cognized Tory party, and would be defeated to a certainty. 
Mr. Bright may say that we are supposing impossible cases, 
because nothing so beneficial to the country will ever come out of 
the Tory camp, but where is his evidence? The Tories have no 
party interest in preserving the petty boroughs. On the contrary, 
it is in those boroughs that the increase of wealth tells so terribly 
against them. They are the preserves of the new men, and 
the new men are not Tories, are not friends of the “ agricul- 
tural interest,” are not, except from a spirit of flunkeyism, 
which as a basis for political trust is rotten, supporters of 
aristocratic power. The Tories have no doubt an interest in 
the disposition of the seats thus vacated, but upon that point 
they can be watched, and compelled to secure their own objects, 
at all events by fair means. Suppose the Tories, for example, 
to propose a Bill next session comprising household suffrage 
for the boroughs, a franchise of 20/. for the counties, the dis- 
franchisement of the sixty smallest seats, and the grant of 
those seats to the great towns as third seats on the minority 
principle, would not England be better, infinitely better, 
represented than at present? The people would be 
represented as they desire to be, the pestiferous petty 
boroughs would be swept into oblivion, the middle class. 
would have their full voice in the counties, and yet the 
Conservative element in the country would have as much 
chance of getting those sixty seats as it has now. There 
would be approximately a real representation of the nation, 
yet what special party interest have the Tories in resisting so 
wide a proposal? They would lose, or might lose, in the 
counties, no doubt, but they will or may lose under Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan. They lose their chance of the petty 
boroughs, but then they gain the chance of the third seats, 
which is at least as good or better, as their minority in great 
towns is usually strong, while their prospects in petty boroughs 
are, from the influx of mercantile candidates, daily becoming 
slighter. Suppose such a measure introduced, is Mr. Bright 
going to reject a Bill which would remedy at once the very 
anomaly of which he now so incessantly complains? If he 
does, his people will not. Such a Bill would realize the two 
aspirations he is hammering into their heads, realize them 
almost to the full,—for it is household, not manhood suffrage, 
the workmen really expect,—and would appeal besides to that 
sense of justice which is at least as strong in them as it is 
in the middle class. No Bill so good introduced from the 
Liberal side would, as Mr. Bright well knows, have a chance 
of passing, yet if introduced by Conservatives it might be 
swept through almost without strenuous opposition. He is, 
in fact, reduced to this dilemma,—that if he sincerely desires 
a strong Redistribution Bill, as we believe he does, he ought 
to long for instead of opposing its introduction by Tories. 
On the other hand, if he is only afraid that the Tories will 
not concede what he and the people want, he is bound to 
wait for the Bill, and to judge it as Mr. Forster advised, “ by 
its merits, whether it came from old friends or foes,”— 
from Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. We do not believe 
in Tories in the least, and of all Tories we believe 
least in Mr. Disraeli, but a sound Reform Bill at his 
hands would be an unspeakable blessing, for we should actually 
get it passed, should see before this generation is grey-haired 
a Parliament representing the whole nation, a House of 
Commons in which the middle class would have ceased to 
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our own side. They can give us, no doubt, as we have shown, 
a reduced suffrage, and so far Mr. Bright may be wise in 
rejecting a Bill at any other hands; but they cannot give us 
Redistribution, cannot terminate the absurd anomaly under 
which two or three hundred scoundrels in some decaying town 
can, if they like, sell as much effective power as the whole 

opulation of Manchester can voluntarily confer. We can rid 
ourselves of the monopoly now enjoyed by the middle class, 
but to get rid of the practice of putting empire up to auction 
we need strong Tory help. Mr. Bright is doing good service 
avhen he makes redistribution a cardinal point in his advocacy 
of Reform, when he asks the masses to cry for that as well as 
for their own rights; but Mr. Forster takes the broader view 
when he argues that the Tories may yet bring in a great Bill, 
and that if they do, it is our duty to see it passed. We can 
quarrel more comfortably about the road it is to travel when 
the new engine is built. 





THE DISCONTENT IN HANOVER. 


RE the new provinces of Prussia to become Scotlands or 
Irelands? That is the question they have now to solve, 

and we confess the evidence seems to us irresistible. They 
intend to be Scotlands, provinces, that is, of an Empire, with a 
distinct tone, slightly differing manners, it may be a special 
local organization, and certainly a provincial pride, but still 
heartily and finally united to the main body, sharing its fate, 
rejoicing in its prosperity, and entering without reserve into 
all its careers. That there is in these provinces, as there was 
for many years in Scotland, a latent half sentimental, half 
interested discontent, it would be folly to deny. One section 
of the people in Hanover dislikes fusion because it thinks it 
shameful that an ancient history should be terminated by 
force; a second, because it dislikes conscription in the Prussian 
form ; a third, because it “hates” Prussians just as Parmesans 
“hate” Piedmontese, or Western men New Englanders. In each 
State a party dislikes Bismarck and his system, a faction mourns 
over its diminished local importance, a class is irritated in its 
personal and professional pride. In Hanover there is a his- 
torical regret, and loyalty having been of centuries’ growth, is 
not easily transferred ; in Hesse-Cassel there is some provincial 
feeling; in Wiesbaden the people tremble for their gaming- 
‘table ; and in Frankfort there exists a bitterly wounded class 
pride. The wealthy burghers there, who had everything 
their own way, and enjoyed the full protection of the Empire 
without conscription or centralization, judged the political 
situation as wealthy middle-class men generally do, could not 
comprehend how a kingdom like Prussia could be stronger 
than an empire ‘like Austria,—our own governing class was 
just going to make the mistake when the cannon cleared away 
the mist from their brains,—threw in their lot with Austria, 
and of course had to pay the penalty, namely, a fine, as they 
caleulate, of nearly a million sterling. They are of course 
highly indignant, forget altogether that they were utterly 
Austrian both in tone and in monetary action, and with a 
dignity almost ludicrous in its provincial narrowness threaten 
to quit Frankfort. What on earth does it signify if they do? 
‘They will not quit Germany, and it is German interests that 
are in question, not those of this or that city. To hear these 
worthy citizens talk about “independence,” and “ con- 
quest,” and “ national rights,” one would think that they 
believed in the right of every man with a house and a 
park to set up a kingdom for himself. Germany is not a 
geographical expression any more than Italy, but a real moral 
unity, a country inhabited by one people, speaking one lan- 
guage, with the same habits, the same training, the same 
aspirations. Even Frankforters do not deny that they belong 
to Germany, they only plead that they ought to have all the 
advantages of that connection and none of its burdens. They 
enjoyed that position a good many years, and now Germany 
has resolved to end the anomaly, and has ended it, using no 
more force than was needful, no more in reality than we used 





‘to induce the Highlanders to accept civil order. The Frank- 
forters say a plebiscitum would not give their city to Prussia. 
Very likely not, but a plebiscitum of Germany, or, better 
still, a Parliament of educated Germans would, and they 
Tmust just get rid of their localism as they best can. It 
18 Inconsistent not only with the age, free cities not being 





able to pay for Armstrongs, but with the will of the people | 
to which they belong,,from which they have neither | 
the right, nor the power, nor in the long run the inclina- | 
tion to divide themselves. Had Frankfort been occupied | 


by Frenchmen the inhabitants would have been screaming 


for German help, and the duty of defence involves the right 
of sovereignty. Even in Frankfort, however, as the chairs 
broken by Prussian officers get mended, and the vases with 
which they played are replaced, and the people find them- 
selves citizens of Prussia instead of subjects of a pretentious 
little corporation, the momentary irritation will die away, and 
Frankfort consent to be the second or third city in an empire | 
instead of a “free town.” 

In the other provinces the process will be even more speedy, 
for the interruption to daily life is scarcely perceptible. In 
Hanover, for example, where there is most discontent, what is 
gone save a monarch, who is said to have told his burghers that 
when he mounted the throne the Holy Spirit descended upon 
him, and that the dignity of the House of Guelf was part of 
the providential scheme laid down before the Creation? Per- 
sons of that kind are not entitled to rule in the nineteenth 
century any more than ancient barons would be, and the 
“loyalty” felt for them, struggling as it always must have 
been at once with ridicule and realism, must prove evanescent. 
The people are Germans just as much as before, and ruled by 
Germans. Their taxes are lighter by many thalers a head, 
their careers wider, their habits unaffected, their aspirations 
indefinitely larger and more capable of realization. True, the 
régime will be stricter, but that is an internal change of ad- 
ministration which may be disliked, as particular laws have 
occasionally been disliked in parts of Great Britain, but which is 
not a ground for revolt, or a provocation which will lead to it. 
They may regret their “independence,” or their rank in the 
world, or the vigour of their local life, as the Scotch regretted 
theirs ; but the differences which really divide kingdoms do not 
exist, and in a year or two they will be rejoicing in any Prussian 
success. Their discontent is real, but it is of the kind 
which follows the accession of an unpopular party to 
power, or the passing of an unpopular law, or the impo- 
sition of an unpopular tax, not of the kind which breaks up 
nations. It impels them to the beershops, not the streets. 
It is not half as great as the discontent in provinces of France 
has often been, without in the least endangering or even 
weakening the national unity. The thirty-eight Liberal 
members of the Lower Chamber of Hanover who have this 
week issued an address to their countrymen represent the 
solider sense of Hanover, and they declare the annexation 
final, allow that conscription must be universal, exult in 
thinking that the Hanoverian troops will be a valuable 
addition to the Prussian army, and admit that unity was 
essential before everything, and Prussia is the road to unity. 
They ask only for provincial liberties, which with one ex- 
ception it will be easy to concede. Municipal self-govern- 
ment, a share in the State domains for the cities and dis- 
tricts, the recognition of peculiar agricultural customs, all these 
things may be granted with advantage, and county parliaments 
besides, though not we think, a Hanoverian Diet. That would 
keep up the separatist feeling, the ideaof a Hanover apart from 
Prussia and Germany, which it is desirable to erase. It is nota 
confederation, but a single State Germany is just now trying to 
form, and in a strong State there should be no assembly with 
authority beyond a single city or county. The “ regional” 
policy broke down in Italy because it would have preserved sepa- 
ratist ambitions, and even in this country we were compelled 
at last to abolish the Irish Parliament, and are half afraid to 
govern London through a single council. But with this ex- 
ception all the prayers of the Hanoverian Liberals might be 
granted, and there seems to be no indisposition to grant them. 
Count von Bismarck expressly stated that he should proceed 
not in the hasty Latin, but in the slow German manner, 
and the King is inclined to over-moderation, has still a 
latent regret at the necessity of expelling a Prince who, 
as the Thirty-Eight say, “had not the remotest conception 
of the necessity of conforming to the new state of things, or of 
the task imposed upon him under it,” or indeed of anything 
else he was required to have a conception of. The Cumber- 
land branch of the British House, which is not, as it seems to 
fancy, sole representative of the “sacred” race, but only a 
cadet offshoot, never had. The King of Prussia is not given 
to French ideas, nor does the Junker party wish to reduce the 
whole kingdom under any uniform system. Gradually, no 
doubt, the strong Prussian bureaucracy, absorbing the Hano- 
verian element, will introduce an organized similarity of pro- 
cedure, but the change will come slowly, and not be more 
oppressive than the changes which the local Parliament, could 
it have got its own way, would have introduced, while they 
will be compensated by an “independence” not at the mercy 
of outsiders, by “national rights’ worthy of the name, and by 
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a stake in Europe greater than Hanoverians ever enjoyed, even 
in Germany. 

Of course, so long as there is any chance of the renewal of 
the contest there will be agitation, and there are many in 
Germany and more in England who look to such renewal as 
certain. But when looked at seriously the chance of any vio- 
lent overthrow of existing arrangements is not very imminent. 
The Berliners say they have now three formidable enemies. 
but they have a means of defence against each. If Russia 
menaces, Count von Bismarck can rouse Poland with a word ; 
if Austria, he can carry out the plan which, had the Im- 
perialists been defeated in one more battle, would have been 
realized, to the total destruction of the Hapsburgs. As the 
army moved upon Vienna the Hungarians would have received 
a pledge of their autonomy under the protection of Germany, 
and if those who know the Hungarians judge rightly, the 
Hapsburgs would have disappeared from the list of sovereign 
Houses. The only dangerous enemy is France, and as against 
France Prussia can rely upon all Germany, those impatient 
Frankforters ,included,—may possibly within the next two 
years be Germany and unassailable. Bavaria, it is acknow- 
ledged, has given up opposition, Hesse Darmstadt is powerless, 
Baden is Prussian, and there remain only Wurtemberg and 
the Austrian States. In Wurtemberg the leaven is working 
rapidly, and what with the necessity for trade with the North, 
with the growing disbelief in the Hapsburgs, and the rising 
fear of French intervention, the first open menace from France 
may be the signal for the creation of an Emperor of Germany, 
master of every resource from Jutland to Trieste. Who will 
attack Germany then? This is clearly the end to which 
Count. Bismarck looks, and the day it is visible, as the dis- 
contented themselves allow, the discontent which now plays 
upon the surface will disappear. 





GEIST ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


M* ABNOLD has at least one political disciple or collabo- 
rateur, —or it may be even political teacher, in the 
House of Commons—(it was Mr. Grant Duff, and not Mr. Arnold, 
who. first applied the term Ungeist to our political Philis- 
tinism)—one who preaches the same doctrine as the accom- 
plished poet, and practically applies it to the strife of parties 
and the judgment of politicians, —Mr. Grant Duff, the member 
for the Elgin boroughs. Autumn after autumn there come 
back to us from Elgin really brilliant literary essays on the 
actors and the drama of the Parliamentary session which has 
just expired. Every one reads them with the same sort of 
interest with which a new essay of Macaulay’s used to be read 
twenty years ago, and wonders to find them so different from 
the addresses of ordinary members to ordinary constituents. 
In fact they are not speeches, but works of art; and 
the Elgin ten-pounders, though they probably have sense 
enough to feel flattered at being made the nominal 
recipients of so high a style of literary composition, know 
perfectly well that their member does not expect them to 
appreciate all his epigrammatic touches, but that they are 
intended ultimately for an “ Intelligenz-Staat”’ in which the 
Elgin boroughs occupy, if any place at all, a very insignificant 
one indeed. The dissertation which Mr. Grant Duff has just 
delivered on the last act in the political drama is much the 
most brilliant of these annual performances. He reserved 
himself for this, which is indeed his most useful function, 
during the session,—in which his voice was scarcely heard. 
There is too little of the carnal mind of the British Philistine 
in Mr. Grant Duff to exercise any influence proportioned to 
his intellectual ability in Parliament. There, he is as a 
“pelican in the desert,” a “sparrow upon the housetop,” a 
fountain of shrill, solitary, and neglected remonstrance. But 
it is good for the House of Commons to have a member who 
can put himself in a position sufficiently external to it to 
criticize its proceedings with as much keenness and as much 
effect as Mr. Grant Duff. There is always a tendency in an 
English House of Commons to lose itself in detail and miss the 
general effect of its own proceedings. Mr. Grant Duff's yearly 
review may be—we think it is—a little cold, and even intel- 
lectually a little cynical, but it puts the legislative achieve- 
ments and the legislative omissions of the House in a wider 
and larger point of view than any other speech of the year. 
Other members,—even Lord Stanley who comes nearest in this 
respect to Mr. Grant Duff, —cannot sufficiently forget that they 
are addressing their constituents. Mr. Grant Duff idealizes 
his constituents into an audience far more intellectually sensi- 
tive than the House of Commons itself,—an audience of more 





than the highest English, of European, culture,—and so pro- 
duces an essay on the session which might be usefully pub- 
lished in a polyglot edition and read by the politicians of 
Germany, France, and Italy with no less, perhaps more, plea- 
sure than by cultivated Englishmen. 

The only weakness in Mr. Grant Duff, of which his political 
disciple or teacher, Mr. Arnold, would surely not have been 
guilty, is that he evidently believes “Geist ” to be a pure Liberal,. 
and therefore believes himself to utter the purest Liberalism 
of which the House of Commons is capable. Mr. Arnold 
certainly does not hold that view. He is disposed to think 
that Geist is slightly democratic, but he is well aware that 
Liberalism as commonly understood has a Philistine element 
in it which he and Geist reject almost with loathing. And itis 
precisely this element in Liberalism, which Mr. Arnold con- 
sciously rejects, and which Mr. Grant Duff believes that he ac- 
cepts, the real though unconscious aversion to which infuses into 
Mr. Duff’s brilliant speech so much acrimony of tone towards the 
leading members of the Liberal party. Throughout the whole 
of his speech there runs an undertone of intellectual dislike to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Lord Russell. He feels drawn towards 
Mr. Lowe, and apologizes for him in eloquent language when 
he summons up Mr. Lowe’s figure before his mind beside that of 
his late leaders. Towards Mr. Mill he feels intellectual admira- 
tion, modified by a slight and evidently unconscious feeling of 
scorn for the headlong chivalry with which he threw himself into 
various popular quarrels. Take all the personal criticisms in 
Mr. Grant Duff’s speech, and we shall see everywhere a strong 
preference for the sceptical Liberalism—which is seldom really 
popular—over the ‘earnest’ Liberalism which is, and perhaps 
therefore, a little Philistine too. He cannot anyhow forgive Mr. 
Gladstone his positive side, that tendency to cling to his old 
Church beliefs which set him at variance with all his own 
followers on the Oxford Test Bill. He admires Mr. Lowe so 
much, we suspect, because on all the ecclesiastical and tradi- 
tional questions Mr. Lowe is absolutely on the negative side, 
on the side of Geist and intellectual indifference, as against 
popular enthusiasm and the warm sentiment by which it prefers 
to be led. On the subject of Reform this is visible enough. 
Mr. Grant Duff is in favour of conceding something to the 
spirit of Democracy. He thinks it manifest destiny, and 
does not think it the part of an intellectual man to fight with 
manifest destiny. But he throws a good deal of cold water on 
the enthusiasm about Reform. He hints not indistinctly that 
Mr. Gladstone made rather a fuss about nothing. He clearly 
does not feel attracted by the notion of popular enthusiasna at 
the head of affairs. He dislikes fanaticism in every shape except 
the intellectual. He laughs at the idea that a Reform Bill now 
can make any change comparable to that of 1832. He 
intimates that there are much more important reforms to 
accomplish than the Reform of the Constitution,—especially 
reforms of the ecclesiastical monopolies. In short, much of 
the sub-acid tone of Mr. Grant Duff's speech arises from some 
such faint suspicion as to the real drift of popular Liberalism 
as, in the most striking criticism of his speech, he attri- 
buted to Mr. Gladstone. He soon forgave Mr. Gladstone,. 
we are told, for opposing the Oxford Test Abolition Bill, for he 
forgot the wrong in reflecting on “the amusing glimpse which 
it affords into the state of mind of this highly gifted man.” 
“ Just at this stage of his career—the neophyte leader of the 
Liberals—he is indeed a most curious study. His intellect 
disapproves of the dogged Toryism of Mr. Hardy—he is 
revolted by the sceptical, half-ironical, Toryism of Mr. 
Disraeli ; but what he hates most—hates with that concen- 
trated malignity which a great living poet has described in his 
soliloquy in a Spanish cloister—is that thorough-going 
Liberalism which extends to every department of thought, 
and in which every part fits into every other. And why does 
he hate it? Because he has a suspicion—a suspicion which 
he has hardly yet begun to whisper to himself—that the line 
on which he has been moving, when produced, leads to that 
end. He has a horrible foreboding that—to use his own 
words—time is on the side of those very politicians who, 
when he started in public life, were at the opposite pole of 
the political sphere—against whom all the strength of his 
youth and of his manhood were directed. Read his early 
speeches—study his early books. He has travelled far since 
then, and may well murmur from time to time at that destiny 
which may lead him, before he dies—like the Sicambrian of 
old—to burn what he adored, and adore what he burned.” 
There is no fear of Mr. Grant Duff ever burning “ what he 
adores, or adoring what he has burned,” but we think there: 
is some chance of his seeing perfect Liberalism, as we 1m 
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England at least understand it, drift away from him under the 
influence of popular sympathies and faiths which are never 
likely to be led successfully by pure Geist. He sees the rup- 
ture already almost completed in Mr. Lowe's case. There, isa 
man, Liberal as Geist could make him, who has long ago eman- 
cipated himself from all the Conservative fetters which keep 
back the party of progress, but without taking up in their place 
any of the popular faiths and sentiments which give moral unity 
and strength to the popular cause, and who suddenly finds him- 
self, in consequence, fighting the battle of the most dead Conser- 
vatism, and fighting it with weaponsforged in the school of Geist. 
What is to avertfrom himself a similarfate? At present Mr. Duff 
saves himself by saying that Geist concedes to inevitable ten- 
dency, to the march of necessity, to the “ logic of events,” what 
it does not itself very greatly care about or feel able to appre- 
ciate. But is not that the beginning of unfaithfulness to 
Geist after all? If England is to be, as Mr. Grant Duff 
wishes, an Intelligenz-Staat, what is the defence for throwing 
yet more power than at present into the hands of the least culti- 
vated classes? Is not Mr. Lowe after alla truer priest of Geist 
than Mr. Grant Duff? And if Mr. Duff yields to this stream, 
what other popular fervours may not be brought into existence 
by the fermentation of great ideas in half-educated minds? Is 
there not a clear possibility that he himself may stand some 
day as much islanded in the flood of popular Liberalism 
as Mr. Lowe now? The “ flesh-and-blood” doctrine cannot 
well be akin to the teaching of Geist. Mr. Gladstone is not 
one of the true sons of Geist, but then he is full of electric 
sympathies with the people. Mr. Lowe is a true son of Geist, 
but he has no electric sympathies with the people or electric 
impulses of any sort. Is there not some danger that Mr. 
Grant Duff may find the stream of popular feeling leaving him 
stranded like Mr. Lowe? Is not that the secret of the evident 
acrimony with which this brilliant essayist regards the leaders of 
the popular party, and tries to persuade his audience that they 
are really less true Liberals than himself? Geist will never be 
really popular. Geist is a spirit not of faith, but of scepticism, 
though it often is the best and most efficient agency in des- 
troying the structures built by superstition. We suspect 
that Geist will end by objecting altogether to a House of 
Commons. In Mr. Arnold's philosophy it has reached—not 
that point, but a marked preference for the imperial type 
of democracy. 





THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY. 


if would be worth the while of one among our many amateur 
financiers to calculate the sum in which Lord Sondes, 
Lord Harris, and Sir Morton Peto have fined the great body 
of railway shareholders. Is it twenty millions sterling, or fifty? 
The disclosures in the affairs of the great Company which those 
gentlemen have so outrageously mismanaged have already sent 
down the value of every railway share and debenture in the 
kingdom, and will, if investors are wise and the House of 
Commons remains choked with directors, permanently reduce 
confidence in that species of property. As matters now stand 
railway obligations of any kind are quite unfit for investments 
made in trust, or intended to remain for any considerable length 
of time. Despite the elaborate organization of the companies, 
and Acts of Parliament by the dozen, and decisions by the 
volume, investors in shares, preference shares, and debentures 
have no security for their property except the personal honour 
of the directors, which may or may not be worth a straw. 
What company could offer to an ordinary investor ignorant of 
City secrets better guarantees than the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway ? If he asked as to their business, he found 
them in possession of a system of lines in a district choked 
with towns, villages, and houses till it looked even to inex- 
perienced eyes a perfect hive of possible or certain passengers, 
of the quickest route to the Continent, and of one huge cantle 
of the metropolis. Their energy had passed into a proverb, 
and their Parliamentary influence was so vast that it had 
become a joke to ask when they intended to bridge Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens and turn Westminster Abbey into a sup- 
plementary station. Their direction was always harmonious, 
their meetings always placable, their Vice-Chairman a Peer 
who had governed the Madras Presidency, their Chairman a 
Peer with estates in two counties, and the motto, “ Esto quod 
esse videris,”"—Be what you seem to be. If the investors heard 
as half of them never heard, that the line was “a contractor's 
line,” that was only an additional ground of reliance, for was 
not the contractor Sir Morton Peto, the man who supplied 
Government with a hundred gunboats in the twinkling of an 


eye, which gunboats made him a baronet and did not begin 
rotting till they were no longer wanted, the Parliamentary 
representative of the Dissenting interest, the man who had 
works in every continent, agents in every country, and suc- 
ceeded everywhere except when plundered by sharp Canadians ? 
A contractor's line, forsooth! Half at least of those who pur- 
chased the Company's shares and bonds did so because they 
thereby fell into the hands of a contractor whom nobody 
could doubt, whose integrity was only equalled by the 
marvellous comprehensiveness of his plans. How devise a 
security more perfect than a debenture signed by Lord 
Sondes, sold by Sir Morton Peto, guaranteed by a railway 
with sixteen millions of capital, secured by three times 
its own amount in stock? Yet those who purchased it had 
better have bought Spanish Passives or Mexican Bonds, better 
have trusted a repudiating State or an insolvent empire, 
than have trusted either the solvency or the honour of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. The Com- 
mittee of Investigation appointed to inquire into its affairs 
has reported, and it appears that this Company, with its 
“magnificent energy,” and Parliamentary influence, and 
Peers for chairmen, and a Baronet for contractor, is not only 
unable to pay the money it has borrowed, but borrowed it 
frequently on pretences which, were English law a little more 
stern in fixing individual responsibility, might bring all con- 
cerned within the grasp of the Courts. According to that Com- 
mittee, the recklessness of the Company has been almost superb, 
so grand has been the scale and so long the duration of its 
wastefulness. It has been in existence now many years, and out 
of 16,000,000/. which it has raised in that period has never ex- 
pended but 10,000,000/., having, asthe Committee allege, though 
the Directors of course deny it, spent 6,057,000/. in rebate, 
interest, temporary loans, and dividends, having in fact wasted 
six millions sterling in order to expend ten on actual work. 
This extravagance in using money has been rivalled by equal 
recklessness in expending it. In addition to its own lines, it 
has bought or leased others, of which the Kent Coast Rail- 
way was leased for 45,420/. and loses 34,649/. a year, the 
Sevenoaks Railway “as yet entails a loss,” the Sitting- 
bourne and Sheerness Railway the same, the steamboat service 
“has been a loss,” the Metropolitan Extension is a loss of the 
difference between half the receipts which alone the Company 
is authorized to spend in working it and the 72°8 per cent. of 
receipts which they do spend, and the cost of working the City 
lines “ greatly exceeds the 50 per cent. allowed.” Of the pur- 
chased lines only two seem to have been really profitable, and 
50,0002. a year would, as we deduce from the Committee's 
report and the Directors’ reply, cover their profits. 

We quote these facts to show want of judgment, quite 
admitting that they are not conclusive, as many an undertaking 
will not really pay until it is completed, but there is worse to 
come. Ever since 1860 Sir M. Peto’s firm have acted as 
sole wetnurse to the Company, feeding it with capital on a 
system which the Committee carefully explain. That firm 
subscribed for the whole share capital, sold the shares as_ best 
they could, had “ three-fourths of the whole ordinary stock of 
the general undertaking deposited with them as security 
for losses,” and were the sole contractors for the works 
besides. In other words, they were for financial purposes 
the controllers, for managing purposes the shareholders, 
and for working purposes the contractors—a position which 
would try the virtue of an angel, and renders this little 
paragraph matter of no surprise. ‘‘ The Committee cannot 
leave this part of the subject without expressing an opinion 
that proper care does not appear to have been taken to protect 
the interests of the Company with reference to the contracts 
for works. Not only was no competition invited, but the 
necessary precautions do not appear to have been taken in 
fixing the prices to be paid.” The Directors say Sir W. 
Cubitt fixed the schedule of prices, which we dare say is 
correct ; but who tested the accounts, who, under the cireum- 
stances, could test them to see that the schedule was adhered 
to in spirit as well as letter? As the shares became dis- 
credited debentures were more and more relied on, and were 
at last issued in defiance of Parliamentary regulations. The 
Company wanted to complete the eastern section, and to raise 
for it 1,070,000/. Accordingly it was arranged that “ receipts 
should be given to the contractor for 429,700/. as received on 
deposit and in anticipation of calls on shares (though no such 
money was received), and in return that the contractor should 
give a receipt for the same sum on account of land and works.” 
No payments passed, the shares being in fact fictions, but on 
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legal to issue debentures to one-third their amount. The 
statutory declaration was accordingly made, and the deben- 
tures for 356,000. were issued, and are “still outstand- 
ing.”’ In other words, according to the report, the public 
or the bankers were induced to buy or accept in pledge 
356,000/. of mortgages on a property which never had any 
legal existence at all. The Directors attempt an explanation 
of this affair, which may of course be perfect, but which is at 
present unintelligible, and do not state that the shares either 
are or ever were paid up as represented, while the Committee 
specifically declare the payments “feigned,” entered simply 
to allow the manufacture of debentures. The transaction was 
in fact, if the Committee are right, exactly equivalent to 
raising a loan on deposit of manufactured title-deeds. Again, 
the Company wanted a million for City extensions, of which 
sum 300,000/. was subscribed by the Great Northern, and 
actually paid up. The remaining 700,000/. was subscribed 
by Peto and Co., but “it does not appear that any money 
was received or credited,’ yet 330,000/. of debentures were 
issued and pledged. The Company apparently did not like 
this particular transaction, and accordingly they mortgaged 
the works and raised some 328,000/., of which 303,000. 
were paid to Peto and Co., “for the express purpose of 
retiring the pledged debentures.’ Messrs. Peto and Co. 
retired 180,000/. and used the remainder for other purposes, 
a transaction admitted by Sir Morton Peto himself, and which 
would be described by a judge in terms we may as well avoid. 
One more transaction we will give in the Committee’s own 
words, for they do not admit of condensation :— 

“On the 15th of August, 1864, a subscription contract for the above 
shares was executed by the following persons for the number of shares 


set opposite to their names, and an allotment-book was duly made up 
accordingly, stating the amount paid on the shares as appears below:— 








Name. Number of Shares, Amount Paid. 

Betts, Edward Ladd — ....sssscsescseee seesiaiens 10,000 £126,000 
Christian, Charles Ladd ........ whesoebieatcenee 5,400 anes 67,500 
Crampton, Thomas Russell ........s.cesseeee0e - 10,000 126,000 
FISSVOG, DODD cccscccccsesseeccess daventindin scsccee «= 000 F 87,500 
Lowingoer, Charles.......... Sticecéwsnsseoncscoeess 3,000 seo 37,500 
Miller, Henry.........+.++ beau saincevenienieniaos 4,000 51,000 
Peto, Sir Samuel Morton ...........+. viepaveien 10,000 126,000 
Roney, Sir Cusack Patrick ..........sssssceees . 10,000 126,000 
Trevethick, Frederick Henry .............0000 3,600 45,000 
WE, TROMIED 60. seccosesevenss senesuecveteenioune 1,000 12,500 
60,000 £755,000 


No money was paid to the Company by any of the subscribers, but in 
the same month of August, 1864, debentures were issued to Peto and 
Co. for 390,0007., and in August, September, and October of the same 
year debentures were issued to the public for 110,000/., making together 
the full Parliamentary limit of 500,0002. It was not until August, 1865, 
that the shareholders passed a resolution consolidating the above shares 
into stock ; but nevertheless, immediately after the allotment had been 
made in August, 1864, the subscribing parties were entered on the 
register of proprietors as owners of fully paid-up stock for the whole 
1,500,000/., and as early as October of the same year the Company ac- 
cepted and entered on the registers transfers from them, not of shares, 
but of stock fully paid up, although, in fact, no such stock existed at the 
time, and no such payment had been made. This stock forms part of 
the 2,207,300/. publicly sold in March last, before referred to. The only 
explanation given to the Committee of this remarkable transaction was 
that it was considered that loans could more readily be obtained on paid- 
up stock than upon shares.” 


Now, supposing the facts true, in what respect does that “ re- 
markable transaction ”’ differ from selling a gilt watch as a gold 
one? The Company and Messrs. Peto, as against each other, may 
plead one tolerably reasonable defence. They had become in 
the course of their vast transactions identical, and if they 
liked as partners to lend money to each other irregularly, why, 
as they must stand or fall together, the transaction could not 
signify to the public. Even that defence is unsound in part, 
the Directors not being proprietors of the line, but trustees 
for the shareholders other than Peto and Co.; but even 
accepting that firm as sole shareholder, there remain the 
public. The public were asked to buy bonds to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds, on the faith of a statu- 
tory declaration that they were secured by stock of three 
times their value. They were, according to the Committee, 
in many instances not secured by stock of any value at all, 
but only by “feigned payments,”’ and in other instances only 
by stock previously mortgaged, unknown to the purchasers, 
to its full legal value. Suppose it were law that a field 
could only be mortgaged for a third of its value, and 
Sir Morton Peto were first to mortgage it to the legal extent, 
and then without telling his second creditor to mortgage it 


the field, but in these transactions only the title-deeds of 
possible fields. We cannot see, if such transactions ag 
these were legal or endurable, why the Company and Sir 
Morton should not have obtained an Act for a railway tg 
Liverpool, entered shares for ten millions in the books, issued 
debentures for three millions on their own entries, sold the 
fictitious debentures on the strength of the non-existent 
security, and so built away comfortably till the credulity of 
the public was finally exhausted. : 
Of course every word of these charges, though signed by 
Messrs. Grosvenor Hodgkinson, W. E. Hilliard, J. H. Burbury, 
Thomas A. Hankey, W. Hartridge, F. Heritage, A. T. Hotham, 
C. Surgey, and G. C. Taylor, may be entirely disproved, but if 
they are not, the management of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway is of itself sufficient to prove that railway 
securities are, for aught the public can ever tell, worse invest- 
ments than ordinary speculative shares. No names are guaran- 
tees, no laws can assure the purchasers that the shares offered 
have been paid up, or that the debentures are guaranteed by any- 
thing except the seller’s word. If, on the other hand, they are 
proved conclusively, the shareholding public has only one thing 
to do, that is, to demand from Parliament that pending a 
better system, a Government officer shall sit as director at 
every board, as Mr. Juland Danvers sits at every Indian rail- 
way board, with no power, if they chose, to interfere, but with 
the obligation to sign the accounts, to see the law observed, 
and to publish at once to the shareholders anything that 
appears to him suspicious. The middle class has grown too 
effete to punish these great corporations and great contractors, 
and must ask the protection of the only power in the country 
which can be trusted not to steal, to save it from the effects of 
its own “ enterprise,” “ business habits,” and mania for self- 


government. 








THE PALL MALL SCOLDING THE SPECTATOR. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette of last Monday complains of some- 
thing in our brief note of last week which it calls unfair 
controversy. We are utterly unable even to conjecture what 
it means. We said that its former article was courteous and 
condescending, and we intended both phrases, not in ‘irony,’ 
as it is pleased to suppose, but in their strictest sense. The 
article was courteous to us—too courteous—in every other 
respect than as critics of the Eastern question. And it was 
exceedingly condescending to us upon that question, intimat- 
ing with great parade, as indeed it reiterates last Monday, 
that it could have hit indefinitely harder if it would, but that 
it wished to strike in very soft and “ padded gloves” indeed. 
If that is not condescending, if it is not in other words 
treatment de haut en bas, we are at a loss for the 
proper application of the term. There was no irony in 
our use of either word except in the mind of our irritated 
assailant. We used them in the most straightforward sense, 
and in the same sense we call its article of Monday last 
exceedingly discourteous, but too irritable for the conde- 
scending tone in which it would fain write. What the writer 
means by requesting us not “to hit below the waist” we are 
entirely unable to say, for with his usual address he has con- 
cealed his meaning. If he thinks, as has been asserted in our 
hearing, that we did not believe him to be honestly imputing 
to us the vast ignorance with which he was pleased to credit 
us, he is entirely mistaken. He imputed much of it gratuit- 
ously no doubt, but the sincerity of his belief in the assump- 
tions which he invented for us was conspicuous on the very face 
of his article. If he thinks, as we vaguely conjecture, that 
|it is unfair to impute to him a pro-Turkish bias, all we can 
say is, that criticism on the general drift of newspaper articles is 
| at an end if such a criticism as that is improper. When we 
are bitterly condemned and even scorned for believing not 








| merely one telegram from Epirus that disaffection had broken 
| out there, but repeated Constantinople telegrams to the effect 
| that the Porte has been pouring troops into this region, which 
|have been repeated more than once in the last few weeks, 
| we can only suppose that our crime consists in believing any- 
thing at all to the discredit of the Turkish Government. We 
| still believe that, even if there were no insurrection there, 
‘the Porte is very anxious about Epirus, and that it has sent 
| relays of troops there because it is anxious about it. And 
it seems rational to believe that energetic repudiation of that 
interpretation does imply a “ pro-Turkish ”’ bias. 
| We are further accused of being disingenuous because we 





again ? What would be thought of that transaction ?—yet that | u 
was what, as the Committee report, was regularly done. Jn- ' did not plead guilty at once to the charge of having called the 


deed, the case was worse, for in our example there would be Wallachians ‘Greek Slavs,’ and the blunder it implied, which 
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our critic says is precisely the same as calling the Welsh 
‘Hibernian Angles.’ It is rather hard to demand that we 
should confess a: against ourselves to a blunder admitted to be 
several months old, for which chapter and verse are not cited, 
on the authority of a hostile critic. As the only writer who 
was at all likely to have written the article incriminated (and 
who in fact did write it) had no recollection of ever having 
supposed the Wallachians to be Slavs at all, much less Greek 
Slavs, this request did seem rather unreasonable. After 
much trouble, unassisted by our contemporary, we find that a 
part of the error was made. ‘ Slavs’ was certainly written 
instead of ‘Roumans’ by some Japsus calami in an article of 
the 28th April. But the other half of the blunder was certainly 
not made. The error really made amounts in fact to calling 
the Welsh “Calvinist Angles” instead of Calvinist Celts, 
not ‘Hibernian Angles.’ And this the context, which our 
contemporary is so severe upon us for asking to see, sufficiently 
proves. The passage was this :—‘* What in the world put 
Charles of Hohenzollern, Catholic and Prussian, related to 
Frederick William, connected with the Beauharnais, into the 
head of Greek Slavs upon the Danube as their fitting King?” 
The antithesis between “‘ Catholic and Prussian” and ‘ Greek 
Slavs’ sufficiently shows that ‘Greek Church Slavs’ was 
meant. ‘Slavs’ was of course a blunder for Roumains, and 
the error passed unnoticed possibly because the drift of the 
sentence was entirely independent of the particular race of 
the Moldo-Wallachians, and depended only on its absolute want 
of relation to the Germanic races. However, there the 
blunder is, and we were quite as willing to acknowledge it 
last week as this, if our contemporary would only have assisted 
us to find it. We submit that the context does make all the 
difference between a blunder of gross ignorance and a blunder 
of mere carelessness. 

Next we are vilified for not admitting that we were grossly 
blundering in asserting “that there are three or four millions 
of the Turks [we said Moslems] in Europe conscious of race 
difference from the million of genuine Turks who are also in 
Europe.” We did not admit it to be a blunder, because we be- 
lieved and believe that there is at least more authority for this 
assertion than for any other on a subject which involves the 
statistics of the Turkish Empire at all. Take the last Foreign 
Countries’ Blue-Book (1866), founded, as it admits, on statistics 
prepared by the Turkish Government as long ago as 1844, 
and therefore certainly not likely to be unfavourable to the 
number of the genuine Turks in Europe. It gives us in its 
analysis of races the number of 2,100,000 as the number of 
genuine Turks in Europe; in its analysis of religions it gives 
4,550,000 as the number of Mohammedans in European Turkey, 
—from which it would appear that even in 1844 less than half 
of the Mohammedans in European Turkey were genuine Turks. 
If that were true twenty-two years ago, as the genuine Turks 
are falling off rapidly in number, as even their friends admit, 
and the other races relatively increasing, our statement would 
be something very like the truth. These statistics may be 
untrustworthy. But to assert what is founded on them is at 
least not to be guilty of blundering. Are we bound rather to 
accept the authority of the writer in the Pall Mall on such 
a matter ? 

The Pall Mall Gazette has discovered a new blunder. 
We spoke on this day fortnight of the Commissioners at 
Belgrade “having reported in favour of the removal of the 
last Mussulman from the Principalities,” which was probably 
a printer’s blunder—certainly not a blunder of ignorance—for 
“Principality,” referring of course to Servia alone. We do 
not suppose, after the display of ill-feeling in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that it will accept this explanation, which is, however, 
the true one. Our contemporary prefers to think that every 
error of the Spectator on this subject is due to ignorance, and 
we are quite willing that he should think so. When the Pall 
Mall Gazette calculated a few months ago as if three per 
thousand and three per cent. were identical in meaning, we 
might, if there had not been both folly and malice in such a 
proceeding, have hinted that the contributor or editor had 
never mastered the rule of proportion. Such a silly idea of 
course never entered our heads, and though ignorance on 
the East is certainly commoner than ignorance of the first 
rules of arithmetic, there is neither good taste nor good sense 
in raking up the inaccuracies of many months and attributing 
them to ignorance and presumption grosser than are at all 
common among educated men. The Pall Mall Gazette ap- 
parently prefers the pedantry, as it itself well defines that 
word, of making much of slips and oversights. We doubt if 


| for instance, of this week, accuses it, whether correctly or not 
we do not pretend to say, but with much show of evidence, of 
the grossest legal blunders as well as the greatest inaccuracy 
as to the facts on which its legal judgments are founded.) In 
any case we shall not follow our contemporary’s example. 
We believe on intrinsic evidence that the writer who has cor- 
rected us knows much more about the East than we do, and 
only find fault with our contemporary for the pedantry, and 
apparently also the ill-will, which first wilfully imputed to us 
wholly unlikely ignorance, and then took our good-humoured 
protest against his obscurity, and his unfairness of imputation, 
in such absurd and unmeaning dudgeon. 








THE CAUSE OF INFANTICIDE. 

[’ is not, we fear, of much use to discuss seduction, or indeed 

any of the more important sexual questions, in the columns of 
a political newspaper. The Lancet is allowed by tacit consent to 
say, and indeed to engrave, pretty much what it chooses or 
thinks useful, but an etiquette stronger than laws binds all other 
journals to the use of a phraseology upon all such subjects too 
limited for useful discussion. Without a certain truthfulness of 
speech no good will ever be done in the matter, and truthfulness 
involves a disregard-of the conventional prudishness of the country, 
prudishness of very doubtful utility, but whether good or bad, 
incurable, which, except when individual injustice has been done, 
journalists have not the nerve to disregard. ‘They speak out, to 
their honour be it said, in cases like that of Mr. Toomer, but when 
not thus moved they are apt to invest all such discussions with a 
halo of mealy-mouthedness which has, on all readers not aware 
of the difficulties of the subject, the effect of pruriency. We 
should have thought, however, that members of the Social Science 
Association met for that special purpose might have talked a little 
more to the purpose than those who on Friday week discussed at 
Manchester the prevention of infanticide. Dr. Lankester gave his 
facts on that subject clearly enough, though with less than his usual 
force, the worthy coroner, who, for all his temptation to talk, does 
his work excellently well, being evidently afraid of overstating his 
case. He knew better than we do a few facts about ‘‘ overlaying” 
in the North and the irregular midwifery of London which would 
have blackened his picture many shades, say fivefold, but still he 
gave the proved figures. It was natural enough after them that 
discussion should wander from infanticide to seduction, for though 
it is unfortunately too probable that a large number of child 
murders are committed by married women anxious to be rid of a 
burden, still it is etiquette to attribute them chiefly to the ‘ vic- 
tims of seduction,” and a large proportion of the cases heard in Lon- 
don are perhaps very justly traced to that cause. But then it was 
not natural, or rather it was natural and exceedingly annoying, 
that the discussion on the new subject should be so purposeless and 
absurd. ‘The coroner did not himself talk much nonsense, though 
even he wanted mistresses to watch over servants, as if watchful- 
ness were not already overdone, but everybody else did—nonsense 
of the most grievous and most dangerous kind. ‘They all agreed, 
as if by previous consent, to assume a demonstrable falsehood, a 
proposition in which not one of them had at heart the faintest belief, 
and of course the deductions from such a premiss were all either 
injurious or impracticable. The premiss was that in every case of 
seduction the man was guilty and the woman innocent, and that 
the penalty ought therefore to fallon the manalone. That assump- 
tion is one which we cannot fully disprove without entering into 
an argument society would pronounce, with its habitual imbecility 
upon all such topics, ‘‘ too free spoken,” but fortunately no expo- 
sure is needed. No man competent to form an opinion on the 
matter, or likely to have any influence if he does form one, needs 
any argument on the point, and women denounce their own sex 
with a readiness as unjust in one direction as that of the meeting 
on the other. The ‘‘hussy” is always the one who comes off 
worst with them. But the assumption, nevertheless, was made 
all through, and produced the least practical suggestions we ever 
remember to have read, even in the reports of associations. Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, as became a judge, though only of a Small Cause 
Court, was tolerably sensible. He only wanted seduction made a 
legal misdemeanour, punishable by the magistrate, which may, for 
aught we can tell, be a perfectly just suggestion. If by seduction 
he means seduction under promise of marriage, followed by 
breach of the promise or delay in its fulfilment, we agree 
with him heartily, and should gladly welcome a law which 
would at least register the Legislature’s abhorrence of one 
of the worst of conceivable forms of treachery. So, also, if 
he intends to punish what men in their habitual parlance 
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call seduction, that is, the ruin of a girl accomplished by 
treachery of any kind, we are also with him, merely observing 
that his Act must leave a judge, and not a jury, to give a verdict 
on the facts. Unless the girl can give evidence there will be 
none worth a straw, and if she gives evidence no English jury, 
as the reports of suits for breach of promise prove, can be trusted 
to give a just verdict. Or if he.means, as we may suppose him 
to mean, to introduce the provision of the Code Napoleon which 
makes ‘* enticement to debauchery” penal, then we are with him 
fully, though we expect little from the enactment. It has failed 
in France, but if applied to both sexes equally it is perfectly just, 
and, the intervention of a jury being always excluded, it might 
in many cases—those, for example, of abduction almost forcible— 
effect great good. But if he means, as we fear he means, that he 
will always punish the father of an illegitimate child, whether 
married or single, whether there was or was not any decep- 
tion, and not punish the mother, then he is simply propos- 
ing what would, firstly, be an injustice ; secondly, would demo- 
ralize the exempt; thirdly, would never reach those whose victims are 
best worth saving, women deceived by genuine love; and, fourthly, 
would bea most efficient and irresistible weapon of extortion. Indeed, 
he would run the risk of a worse consequence, that of producing 
among the lower classes a combination to defeat such charges, 
such as has over and over again been discovered in particular 
places to resist the affiliation law. Laws which are wholly in 
advance of the moral sense of the community always work ill, and 
a law which utterly crushed a lad of eighteen because some girl, 
good or bad, succeeded in swearing a child to him, would be in 
excess. Sir Eardley Wilmot himself would simply resist such a 
doom for his son for such a cause. 

He was, however, just as compared with the next speaker, 
Dr. Mary Walker, of New York, a female physician, from 
whom we should have expected wiser things. She “ recom- 
mended that instead of debarring women who had sinned from 
honourable society, the men who had caused them to sin should 
be shut out from the company of virtuous and _ respectable 
women,” in other words, that while one partner in the offence 
should be pardoned, the other should be compelled or encou- 
raged to go on sinning by being shut out from his best chance 
of reformation, an honourable marriage. Just imagine, to say 
nothing of the injustice involved, the social result of such a rule! 
It would make society three times as evil as it is now, would in 
fact divide it into sheep and goats, with full assurance to the 
latter that, do what they would, they could make themselves no 
worse in the opinion of their fellows. Even Dr. Mary Walker, 
however, was embodied wisdom compared with the Rev. Henry 
Solly, the secretary, we suppose, to the Workman’s Club Society. 
That gentleman actually suggested—but we must take his own 
words from the Times—‘‘ that where a man and woman came to- 
gether the act should be considered as equivalent to marriage, 
and if the man were married previously he should be prosecuted 
for bigamy. At present, in the eye of the law, it was the con- 
summation of the marriage, and not the performance of a mere 
ceremony before the clergyman or registrar, that constituted 
marriage.” In other words, the man is to receive a penalty heavier 
than any now known to the law, for an offence for which his 
accomplice is to receive an immense reward. No penalty could 
be conceived heayier than for a decent lad to be tied for life, as 
the consequence perhaps of a bottle of wine, to some wretched 
adventuress; no reward higher for her than such tying. He 
is to be punished for thoughtlessness by a life-long torture, 
she for deliberate guilt by life-long comfort and respectability. 
Does Mr. Solly really believe that every woman in the world is 
disinterested as well as pure, or that, as some Mussulmans say, 
man alone can sin, because man alone has a soul? Sir Eardley 
Wilmot may argue with some justice that he proposes to punish 
the man legally because the woman is already heavily punished 
socially, but Mr. Solly actually rewards her, makes an ‘‘ honest,” it 
may be a wealthy, woman of her, because she has committed crime. 
After that suggestion let us hear no more of the universal injustice 
of man to woman. The sex has at least one advocate who will go 
all lengths, drive triumphant through Christianity, human instinct, 
and common sense on their behalf, who will make even their pas- 
sions merits, even their treacheries profitable, even their vices 
roads to respectability and position. Mr. Solly was too much even 
for a meeting discussing seduction. The member for Marylebone 
rose to tell him, truly enough, that his plan would be the greatest 
conceivable incentive to sin, making it women’s direct interest to 
tempt; but nobody else seems to have had nerve to interpose a 
word, silenced no doubt by the fear that if he spoke he should 





speak too plainly, both as to the cause of seductions and the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Solly. 7 

For seduction, in the sense in which the word is used by Dr. 
Lankester, as a cause of infanticide, there are, we believe, but two 
remedies, one of which will never be tried in England, but the 
other may and will be. The first is to declare every child born to 
any man to be his child, and entitled to every right whatsoever. 
That is bare justice to the innocent, and would produce no 
ill consequence, not relieving the mother from penalties, yet 
acting in many cases as a serious check upon the father, but 
it is inconsistent with the manners of a country still half feudal 
in its laws of inheritance, and still full of the ideas of pedigrees 
and of the social practices based upon those ideas. The other is to 
enable women of the classes most in danger to defend themselves, 
to make them clearly aware of the frightful consequences to them- 
selyes which follow any breach of the social and divine rule. Dr, 
Lankester says that most infanticides are committed by servant- 
girls, and they usually at least have not “girlish ignorance” to 
plead. ‘They know the facts of life quite sufficiently to be able 
to protect themselves, and the only remaining object is to 
make them willing to do it, that is, to bring home to their 
minds the sin, if we can, but at all events the con- 
sequences of any transgression. No human effort will ever 
avail to throw the weight of the penalty off them on to 
their paramours, any more than it will avail to transfer the 
pangs of labour; and the duty of their friends, of the clergy, of 
the noble women who in every class are devoting themselves to 
philanthropy, of the courageous women who, like Dr. Mary 
Walker, are opening up new roads for female usefulness, is to 
make the truth a reality in their minds. It has been done in 
parts of Ireland, and surely Protestantism can attempt as much 
as the creed which it despises has succeeded in accomplishing. 





THE DEAN OF EMLY’S ALLEGED HERESY. 

HE Dean of Emly is one of the most accomplished clergymen 

of the Protestant Church of Ireland. The present writer 

has read many of his writings with delight, and has heard him 
preach with that double feeling of enjoyment and instruction 
which is so rarely experienced in any church in that most beiumb- 
ing period between the close of the liturgy and the dismissal of 
the congregation. The Dean has the spirit of poetry as well as the 
spirit of Christ in him, and can give life to subjects which to 
many of his brother clergymen are the mere dead antiquities of the 
Bible. But if the Standard be right in attributing to him, in the 
course of the elaborate eulogium on dogmatic preaching at the York 
Congress, the statement, received, it is asserted, with loud and uni- 
versal applause, ‘‘ that there is something worse than religion with- 
out morality, and that is morality without religion,” he has uttered a 
heresy before which, as it seems to us, those of the Essayists and 
Reviewers, and those attributed to Bishop Colenso are insignifi- 
cant. The sentence is not in the Standard’s report of Mr. Alexander’s 
address, but it is noted separately in the letter of the Standard's 
special correspondent. Now, if this is what the Dean said and 
meant, it certainly was not an empty saying. It has a most 
powerful practical bearing on the thought of the day, and we do 
not hesitate to say seems to us more contrary to the teaching of 
the Gospel, and fuller of immediate mischief, than any of the mis- 
beliefs or disbeliefs over which the Congress has had to groan. Of 
course the saying, if uttered, is capable of being explained away, 
—as meaning, for instance, that nv morality is true at all which 
has not a certain religious awe at its base, and that therefore it was 
only external and conventional morality which the speaker was 
condemning. But then it is equally certain that no religion is true 
religion at all which has not a certain spiritual morality as its 
accompaniment, and as such an explanation must be applied 
to both terms of the comparison if it is applied to either, it 
would come out as the utterly unmeaning proposition that a 
morality which fails to be more than conventional is worse than 
a religion which fails to be more than conventional. What the 
assertion of the Very Reverend Dean’s will be understood to 
mean, and for all practical purpoges will mean, is that a 
morality of high tone and sincere disinteresteduess and purity 
which does not ally itself with a devout faith, is worse in 
its influence on the world than a devout faith which does not 
inculcate or demand a high morality. Mr. Alexander may say of 
the latter that there is no such devout faith. Yet most Pro- 
testants think that Roman Catholicism, at least in its practical 
working in Italy and Spain, is such a religion; and, if not, there 
are many forms of faith, like Antinomian Calvinism, Mormonism, 
and Mohammedanism, which are utterly lax in their demands 
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on the conscience. At all events, by the very force of the 
antithesis the Dean of Emly implies that some such religions there 
are ; and expresses, if he be rightly reported—which we sincerely 
doubt—his preference for a devout religion that is low in its 
morale, to a high morality that is sceptical in its creed. It does 
not follow of course that he meant to assert, and that the Congress 
meant to cheer him for asserting, that vice and sin for which we are 
absolutely responsible is less displeasing to God than an intellec- 
tual scepticism for which we may sometimes be in great measure 
responsible. Of course he would say that he was speaking only 
of the effect of the two abstract doctrines upon the world, not of 
their comparative immorality in given instances. But he does 
mean, if he meaus anything, that a sincere faith which is careless 
about the spiritual side of conduct, is a less evil in the world than 
a pure morality careless or despondent of infusing any personal 
religion. And this was perhaps said, if said at all, in connection 
with his general eulogium on dogma, which appeared to prize clear 
intellectual conviction as the spring of the Christian life, rather 
than the Christian life as the spring of true intellectual conviction. 
This last assertion, however, we make with the greatest reserve, as 
Mr. Alexander’s address on the value of dogmatic preaching is not 
nearly fully enough reported for us to gather even its mainspring of 
thought with any certainty. We should not venture to comment 
even on the one sentence which we have chosen, but for the em- 
phatic statement of the Standard’s reporter that it was received 
with loud and universal cheering. 

Now, if the Very Reverend Dean really said this, what could he 
have said more completely in contrast to the whole spirit of the 
Gospel? What more subversive of the highest spirit of modern 
society? ‘If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether I speak of God or whether I speak of myself,” 
says our Lord. And it is the *‘ religion without morality ” of the 
Pharisees which He is for ever denouncing as the crying and mon- 
strous iniquity of a ‘generation of vipers.” The man who said 
‘I go, Sir,’ and “went not,” had apparently a religion, at 
least a profession of allegiance, without a morality; and the 
man who said ‘*1 go not, and went,” had something like a 
morality without a religion, and our Lord did not hesitate 
which of the two to prefer. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them,” was His test. ‘*Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” If good things come out, we may be sure 
there was good in; but if no good thing comes out, that 
which was in caunot have been really good. The Dean may say 
that morality alone is always barren ; well, but in the first place 
that is an assumption, and in the next he compares it with a 
religion which he admits for the sake of argument to be barren, 
and prefers the latter. Besides, the theoretical point is after all 


_ not the real issue. The real interest of the question lies in its 


application to a very widely spread social phenomenon. We see 
here and there in society a certain class of men of the highest 
calibre of refined intellect, whose honour no one would venture 
to call in question,—whose life has sometimes been spent in the 
service of others,—whose unworldliness is in everybody's mouth, 
but whose faith has been undermined either by a false view of the 
‘teaching of science, or not unfrequently from pure inability to 
grasp at all the awful complexity of the universe in any one point 
of view satisfying to themselves. They wish to believe in God, 
and in our Lord also; they may have, and sometimes have, even a 
passionate love for the character they find in the Gospels ;—but 
they stand aghast at the questions of evidence which are raised as 
to the history ; they cannot see their way to elude, and they feel 
incompetent to master them; they pray for help, and cannot feel 
any assurance that they receive it; even the faith in a personal 
Creator is staggered by the apparent impersonality of science and 
the ingenuity of a theory like the Darwinian, which is supposed 
(falsely) by some to explain the needlessness of a first Cause ; 
and on the whole, after much pain and a great strife of inward 
principles, they decide perhaps that they can properly teach their 
children nothing dogmatically, except honour, purity, courage, gene- 
rosity, industry, self-sacrifice, and leave it to their own thoughts 
and hearts to work out, amid a less noisy strife of tongues, the 
great problem of faith. Such men undoubtedly there are, and 
men of the highest tone of character, in the present day. And, on 
the other hand, there are plenty of men who receive with the 
Sincerest assurance the cardinal points of the Christian creed as 
the Dean of Emly would himself state it, and who care little or 
nothing about morality nevertheless; who hold that a certain 
amount of evil must exist everywhere ; that it is useless strug- 
gling against it, either in yourself or others; that ‘ children 
will be children,’ and ‘ young men will be young men,’ and the 
“world will be worldly’ and so forth, and while they have 





their children taught the Catholic creed, pay very little atten- 
tion indeed to their motives and principles of action, so 
long as they are not too unlike those of the world in which 
they move. Now, does the Dean of Emly really mean that 
the former teaching is worse, and less favourable to the fulness of 
spiritual life, than the latter? Both no doubt are sad enough; 
but who can doubt for a moment whether he would place a child 
whose spiritual character he had at heart under the influence of 
the purest possible morality without a religion, or the truest con- 
ceivable dogmatic religion without a morality? Why, it would be 
absolute infidelity to God to doubt between the two for a moment. 
The pure morality is at least divine, and of God. However blind 
a man may be as to its source, he cannot feel what righteousness is 
without knowing (unknowingly) the very essence of God. On the 
other hand, the religion without morality takes God’s name in vain, 
accustoms those who are submitted to its influence to see the most 
sacred things made into empty phrases, the divinest truths treated 
as unmeaning sounds. We believe absolutely that there is no 
such thing as morality without religion, that ‘‘ prevenient grace,” 
as the theologians say, is requisite to make any human action 
really good. But then any true morality, though it must involve 
God's influence, certainly need not involve the knowledge of it. 
We know by a far surer intuition than any intellectual analysis 
that some of the highest of human actions have been done with- 
out any acknowledgment of divine influence, though certainly not 
without it. But you cannot have a “ religion without morality ” 
which involves any divine influence. The divine influence, if really 
there, would immediately begin its work of purifying or raising 
the nature,—of creating a morality. In short, a morality without a 
religion is divine, but truncated ; a religion without a morality,—a 
God without human goodness,—a righteous God without righteous 
service, a pure idolatry. We cannot help trusting that the Standard 
has misled us. That so fine a nature as Mr. Alexander's should in 
its zeal for dogma give birth to a heresy so full of the worst seeds 
of infidelity, and that the enunciation of this heresy should be 
received with loud and universal applause by the Congress of 
Churchmen at York, would be evidence of the hasty and unre- 
flecting character of these Congressional addresses and the criti- 
cism passed upon them by the audience such as we can scarcely 
suppose to be real. The Dean of Emly is an ornament of the 
Irish Church, but if the Irish Church were seriously to teach that 
‘morality without religion is worse than religion without morality,’ 
it would be doing a good deal to lower the Christianity it teaches 
below the level of the least pure Roman Catholicism taught either 
in Ireland or Europe. 





IN THE TRACK OF THE NORMANS.—FROM HASTINGS 
TO BATTLE. 

Rs towns have seen such varied fortunes in the course of 

eight centuries as old Hastings. When William of Nor- 
mandy pitched his camp at the railway station Hastings must 
have been a very flourishing place, with a good many ships in the 
bay and on the beach, and a good many stout ‘ butsekarls ” dwel- 
ling in low wooden houses in the narrow cut between the hills. 
The Hestingas were good shipbuilders, and the vast Anderida 
Forest furnished them plenty of wood so that with this and a 
profitable trade in wool and iron, they were content with their 
lot, made no resistance to the invading Normans, and got their 
reward in numerous privileges freely bestowed by the Conqueror. 
For more than four hundred years Hastings kept prospering, a 
lion among the Cinque Ports, till the growing trade of the country, 
its diversion into new channels, and centralization at the capital, 
diminished its importance, and it was reduced at last to a mere 
fishing village. An untoward event greatly accelerated this 
downward progress. A gale of wind of great violence destroyed, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the fine pier and harbour which had been 
built soon after the Conquest, and although funds were raised to 
construct a new and better haven, the money was embezzled by 
some of the ‘‘ Barons” in an extraordinary manner, and to this 
day Hastings has neither pier nor harbour. ‘The latter once gone, 
the old Cinque Port kept sinking lower and lower, and by the 
middle of last century there had come to be less than a thousand in- 
habitants, nearly all fishermen, adhering to very ancient practices, 
and with the exception of a few honest smugglers steeped in deep 
salt-water poverty. But now, at the time of her greatest sorrows, 
a physician arose, prepared to cure all the ills of poor ancient Hast- 
ings. Dr. Matthew Baillie, medical attendant to King George IIL., 
Princess Amelia, Princess Charlotte of Wales, and all the rank and 
fashion of the metropolis, took it into his head to recommend to his 
patientsa visit to Hastings, making out that his pills, when taken at 
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this particular spot, would be far more effectual than at Bath, Tun- 
bridge Wells, or any other refuge for the mending of shattered 
constitutions. He was a strange physician altogether, this Dr. 
Baillie, a thin, wiry Scotchman, with sharp, penetrating eyes, con- 
siderable learning, and more mother-wit. One day a very grand 
lady, whose nerves were completely out of order, having bored him 
for a considerable time, and inquiring, when seated in her carriage 
surrounded by bottles of medicine, ‘‘ And may I eat some oysters, 
Doctor ?” ‘ By all means, Madam,” he cried, ‘shells and all.” 
This great Zsculapius, whom many feared and everybody trusted, 
having once begun to send his patients to Hastings, the ancient 
Cinque Port soon became extremely fashionable. It was rumoured 
that Dr. Baillie himself was somewhat interested in the new move- 
ment, having bought ‘ for a song” a large estate on the Hastings’ 
shore, which rose in value a hundredfold as soon as noble lords and 
ladies came down in crowds to the little fishing-place, to the utter 
astonishment of the natives. The fashionable Scotch physician 
diel in 1823, with the consciousness of having made his own for- 
tune and that of Hastings together. Matthew Baillie has got his 
monument in Westminster Abbey, and were the modern inhabi- 
tants of the ancient port anything more than a set of greedy 
lol ging-housekeepers, they also would have set up a statue to the 
little Scotchman long ago. 

It is curious how the spirit of money-making may influence 
whole towns and districts. To fleece travellers and “ visitors” 
has become apparently the sole business of the new natives of 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s, and the tendency has got so fixed 
that even a belted earl does not feel ashamed to extract threepenny 
bits from the pockets of harmless cockneys and holiday-makers, 
who come to stare at the sea, the rocks, and the stuccoed man- 
sions in Dr. Baillie’s town. The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Chichester levies a toll of threepence a head upon all who wish to 
look at the few stones, shattered and broken, which tell the tale 
of there having once been a Castle of Hastings, erected by the 
Normans. It is a mere shapeless mass of rocks and bricks, not 
very inspiring even to professional antiquarians; however, few 
holiday-makers come to Hastings or St. Leonard's without looking 
at the old ruin, so that a constant harvest of pence is reaped by 
the far-sighted Earl who owns the bricks. The revenue of the 
castle and adjoining lands in their most flourishing state can have 
been nothing like what it is now, when entire decay has overspread 
the whole. The threepenny toll has been levied for more than a 
generation, in fact ever since Hastings became a fashionable 
‘* watering-place,” and its assessment must be held highly credit- 
able to the money-making genius of the Pelhams, seeing that 
they got their property at a bargain. Originally vested in the 
Crown, the castle domain, including several adjoining manors, 
was granted under Henry [V. to Thomas Hoo, afterwards Lord 
Hoo and Hastings, and remained with his descendants till the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when Henry Hastings, 
third Earl of Huntingdon, sold it to Thomas Pelham, Esquire, of 
Laughton, for the sum of 2,500/. and a reserved rent of 13/. 6s. 8d. 
The sale, confirmed by James I. in 1608, included, besides the 
castle estate, the manors of Crowhurst, Burwash, and Berelham, 
enough to endow long generations of Pelhams, Pelham-Clintons, 
Dukes of Newcastle, and Earls of Chichester. The castle itself 
was for some time with the Pelham-Clintons, till the first Duke of 
Newcastle bequeathed it towards the end of last century to his 
relative, the second Earl of Chichester, whose son, the present 
Earl, is the fortunate owner of the pence-producing ruins. When 
the Normans built the old castle, they scarcely foresaw into what 
a copper mine it would be turned one day through the exertions 
of an English earl and a Scotch doctor. 

It is not easy to trace the road of the Conqueror from Hastings 
to Battle. We know that after remaining for a fortnight in his 
encampment at Hastings, William marched northward to meet 
Harold, who had taken up a strong position across the only track 
leading through the great Andredes-weald. The Normans pro- 
bably strode in a direct line from their camp to that of the Saxons, 
along the southern slope of the hills running from Fairlight to 
Battle ; but beyond an occasional bit of a footpath, disappearing 
before railed-in parks and well fenced farms, no trace remains of 
the track of the Normans, the modern road being carried to the 
right, on the top of the hills, and the line of railway running in a 
long curve to the left, so as to get near fashionable St. Leonard's. 
There are remarkably few old roads in these regions, most of the 
lines of traffic having been laid down within the last seventy or 
eighty years, before which time Sussex was all but roadless. 

Horace Walpole, who came hither in 1752, on a perilous journey 
in search of old castles and abbeys, has much to say of the ‘‘ mirie 


ways” he plodded along, with his coach overturned a dozen times 
a day, and prevented only from overturning a thousand times by 
squads of stout natives who held it up with poles, lifting it bodily 
over the worst places. Poor Horace and his companions at last 
took to walking, reasoning soundly that it would be a pity to break 
their necks before they had seen all they intended. Even now 
it is the best thing to walk in Sussex, at least for people not ina 
hurry ; for although the new carriage roads are tolerable, they are, 
on the whole, not half so beautiful as the numerous little crooked 
lanes and footpaths which intersect the country in all directions, 
opening up the most charming views of land and sea. Wending 
our way through such a network of lanes from Hastings northwards 
we come to Silver Hill, from thence to Hollington Corner, and 
further on to Hollington Lodge. Here we must take to the main 
road, the direct Norman track, which we have been following as 
near as possible, being stopped by Crowhurst Park, which stretches 
to the south as far as the railway, and is joined to the north by 
Beauport Park, an equally large domain. Passing the parks, the 
scenery becomes very beautiful, the road leading into a fine valley, 
surrounded by moderate-sized hills, the chief elevation to the right 
being called Branshill, and that to the left, near the road, Telham 
Hill, called in the Conqueror’s time the Hechelande. It was on 
the latter piece of ground that William of Normandy planted 
his standard on the morning of the 14th of October, 1066, he 
and his knights putting on their armour right in frout of the 
Saxon camp, situated about a mile to the north-west. Making 
our way up to Telham Hill, by a lane leading around the back 
to the Peppering Powder Mills, we are able to take in at a glance 
the outward features of the great field of battle which decided the 
fate of England. The Saxon camp, distinctly marked by the 
towers of Battle Abbey, was clearly in a most excellent position, 
on the slope of a considerable hill, spanning the valley in front, 
and barring the road to the north. To attack Harold’s army the 
Normans had to descend from Telham Hill to the bottom of 
the valley, and climbing the higher range of hills on the other 
side, had to meet their antagonists under all the disadvantages 
of an up-hill fight, made more unfavourable by the deep 
dykes and breastworks of stakes and hurdles which surrounded 
the Saxon camp. How these difficulties were overcome is a 
matter of history unnecessary to dwell upon. But sitting as 
we are here on Telham Hill, on a fine October morning of 
the year 1866, the great historical drama played exactly eight 
hundred years ago comes upon us with wonderful force. We. 
fancy we see Taillefer the Jongleur rushing towards the camp on 
the hill, striking the first blow while singing the song ef Roland; 
we fancy we see Harold dealing out his mighty strokes, and fancy 
we hear the Norman cry of * Dieu aide!” replied to by fierce 

shouts of “‘ Out, out! Holy Cross, God Almighty!” Dreaming 
is easy here on the Hechelande, with the Conqueror’s Abbey right. 
before the eyes. 

The walk from Telham Hill into the ancient precincts of Battle 

Abbey is very sobering, and most effectual in dispelling all sorts 

of antiquarian dreams. ‘There are many prosaic towns in cotton- 

spinning, railway-dissected England, but few that can compare in 

unhallowed prose with the old town of Battle. Its houses, without. 
exception, are impudently new; its beershops seem immodestly 
numerous; and its inhabitants appear immoderately stupid. The 
town, so called, is made up of one long straggling street, lined 

with poor cottages and a few larger houses here and there, looking 

like abodes of retired tradesmen. Inquiring our way to the Abbey, 

we are directed up the high road, being informed at the same time 

that the place we seek is open to the public, ‘‘ the family” being 

not there. ‘There is, it appears, but one family worth speaking of 
in Battle, which is the family of His Grace the Duke of Cleveland,, 
owner of the Abbey and of a good many broad acres all around. As 

far as we are concerned, it is lucky His Grace has flitted, for other- 
wise we should not see the Abbey, this being Wednesday, and no. 
entrance being granted to strangers during the residence of ‘ the 
family ” except on Tuesdays. Nevertheless the Abbey gates are 
not altogether open even now, for arrived there, we have to knock, 
and are informed by an old woman that we must procure tickets 
of admittance at a stationer’s shop over the way. Thither we 
proceed, in company with a small crowd, arrived for the same 
purpose as ourselves, and having procured our tickets with some 
difficulty, the dispenser showing extreme anxiety to sell us @ 
few dozen photographs and a pocketful of guide-books, we 
return once more to the Abbey. This time we are allowed to 
pass the gate, marching through a line of old women, dumb 
figures, with the palms of their hands upwards in a horizontal’ 
direction. ‘The aspect of things inside the gate is rather dis- 
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appointing. There is a smart lawn, beautifully trimmed, to our 
right, and a very modern-looking building to the left, while 
the only objects that look decently old are two watch turrets on a 
raised terrace in front. Unto this terrace we are ushered by a 
little thin-faced man in a white hat, who gives us to understand 
that we cannot move about within the precincts of Battle Abbey as 
we like, but must keep near him, the officially appointed guide. 
Meekly following, we get to the terrace walls, and are cheered by 
the fine view from this elevated position, as well as by the assur- 
ance that we shall get all we want as soon as there are ‘* enough 
people.” At present the party consists of about a couple of dozen 
individuals, and the slow stream of new arrivals having tripled 
the number, our friend in the white hat at last begins the per- 
formance abruptly. ‘There, ladies and gentlemen, is the hill on 
which King William stood with sixty thousand soldiers; there 
are the ponds from which the monks got their fish; and there, 
lower down, are the powder mills.” ‘‘ Did they get all the powder 
they used in the battle from them there mills ?” interrupts a sleek 
man, in striped trousers and a buff coat. The guide seems net- 
tled to meet with a rival speaker, and begins again, ‘‘ There, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the bill on which King William stood with sixty 
thousand soldiers "—which is followed by a second interruption, 
louder than before. ‘* Why, man!” cries he in the buff coat, 
‘‘there is no room on that there hill for sixty thousand soldiers,” 
This sentiment meets with general applause ; all agree that there 
is not room enough. (Guide feels dreadfully nettled at the light 
estimation in which his words are held, and bringing his speech 
to a sudden close, marshals his company towards the building we 
have seen on entering at our left. 

We find ourselves in a large vaulted room, very curiously fur- 
nished. At the upper end, slightly raised, stands a long table, at 
the foot of which lies a Turkish carpet, carefully rolled up, 
evidently for the use of ‘‘ the family ;” while all around the walls 
hang and stand bits of armour, portions of stuffed knights, one 
stuffed horse, and five pictures. The latter articles, clearly the 
most interesting in the place, we go to inspect. We find that the 
top picture represent the Emperor Napoleon I., the two paintings 
below two Websters, former owners of the abbey, and the three 
below these, most conspicuous of all, three members of the noble 
Cleveland family. Such unmeaning faces as this last trio we are 
sure we never saw in our life. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” the 
gentleman in the white hat again commences, ‘ this is the hall in 
ee ” Well, we think we have had enough of it 
for the day. 

To get beyond the precincts of Battle Abbey is easier than 
to get within, for the old women open the gate with fierce 
eagerness, grinning spasmodically, with their flat palms in the 
perfectly horizontal position. Down the long street of Battle town 
we walk, half distracted: we are very hungry, want something to 
eat, and can get nothing. Sour beer, and various kinds of sweet- 
stuffs, and photographs appear to be the sole produce of Battle in 
the absence of ‘‘the family.” At one place, and one only, a little 
cold meat ‘is left ;” but as it looks very cold and seems to have 
been left ages ago we dismiss the luxury, not without regret. We 
are almost inclined to buy some pills from a neighbouring chemist 
who has “ Harold” over his window, and desist only on being 
informed that the House of Harold has been established here 
only six years, and has no connection with any other house. ‘To 
getaway from Battle now becomes imperative. On our road to 
the railway station we see the open doors of the parish church, 
and enter for a minute to give a glance at the monuments. ‘There 
to the left of the altar lies the burly figure of Sir Anthony Browne, 

standard-bearer to Henry VIII., and first lay Lord of Battle Abbey, 
bravely hewn in stone, with his little wife at his side. The 
Brownes, subsequently Lords Montacute, were the great men of 
these regions till the fourth lord sold the property to Sir Thomas 
Webster, from whose descendants it was bought in 1857 by 
Lord Harry Vane, since Duke of Cleveland. Looking at the out- 
stretched figure of King Henry’s standard-bearer, and thinking of 
the portraits we have seen in the hall of the Clevelands, we are 
seized by a feeling of regret that the good old Abbots had ever to 
give way to lay Lords of Battle, even although Commissioner 
Layton reported the last clerical inhabitants of the Abbey as “ the 
blake sort of dyvellyshe monks.” As it appears to us, ancient 
Battle Abbey lies dead under the weight of “ the family,” the most 
hopelessly miserable of all the memorials to be found “in the 
track of the Normans.” 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VII.—Prorerty in tHE West Country. 
HE great era of the foundation of monastic houses about coin- 
cides with the conquest of Cornwall by the Saxons. A few 
indeed have an earlier origin assigned to them, that at Bath being 
placed as far back as the year 676, Athelney, in 878, &c. Exeter, 
however, is assigned to the year 905, Tavistock to 961, and 
Abbotsbury to 1026. These three were the only great monastic 
houses in Devonshire during the Saxon period, and in Cornwall 
we find only St. Germain’s and Bodmin of any importance. On 
the other hand, the small county of Dorset had, we have seen, 
no less than 6 large monastic houses during the same period. The 
Church held at the time of the Domesday Survey in Devonshire 
34 manors in demesne and 6 by under-tenants, besides manors there 
held personally by two Churchmen, the Bishop of Exeter and the 
Bishop of Constance. Devonshire, at any rate, therefore cannot be 
called zealous in an ecclesiastical point of view, yet one great 
function of the monasteries—the cultivation of the waste land—was 
more needed here at that time than in most parts of the island. 
Except in the neighbourhood of Exeter and Tavistock, the Church 
can scarcely be said to have exercised great influence over the 
inhabitants of the West Country, as we have defined its boun- 
daries. The great Abbey of Tavistock indeed stands out in bold 
relief to the general blank in ecclesiastical rule. The bishopric of 
Exeter was generally in the possession of a scion of some great 
landed family, such as the Courtenays, one of whom is memorable 
for bearding John of Gaunt in the first stage of the Lollard con- 
troversy. It is to the land therefore that we turn as the other 
great influence (besides the urban) within the West Country. 
Land, it need hardly be said, was the basis of the feudal system, 
of which some indications were perceptible among the Saxons, 
though the service then was to the State rather than to a 
person. But the Normans, with their strong individuality, which 
overrode the Saxon classes, by what became virtually the broad dis- 
tinctions of free and servile, the former being graduated according to 
a standard of personal rather than class distinction, bound man to 
man by a mutual obligation of protection and service, and in a per- 
sonal service to an individual suzerain, the head of the State. The 
Ketlic element in the West Country, one would think, must have 
felt more kindly to this personal system than to the impersonal 
relation to the State under the Saxon system, but its natural 
impatience of systematic control must have often rebelled 
against the rigid, unbending requirements of feudalism, while the 
free spirit of the West Saxons must have chafed severely under the 
insolent disregard of law and justice displayed by the Norman 
nobles and their followers. It is interesting, then, to endeavour to 
obtain any glimpse, however slight, of the actual feudalism of 
the West Country, and this we get from the Domesday Survey. 
In Cornwall the land was chiefly divided between the King, his 
half-brother Robert, Earl of Mertain and Cornwall, and those who 
held under him; the Bishop of Exeter, the Prior and Convent of 
Bodmin, the Abbot and Convent of ‘Tavistock, and a few other 
monasteries and colleges. ‘The Earl of Mertain had 285 manors in 
fee in Cornwall, but of these he had only 36 in his own hands, the 
rest being held by tenants; and of these 36, 10 are said to be held 
by “comes et villani,” the Earl and his tenants in villenage. 
He had numerous manors in 18 other counties, and was then 
probably the greatest landholder in the kingdom. The greatest 
tenant under him was Rainald or Reginald, who held 39 manors, 
including the manor and castle of Trematon. ‘This seems to have 
been Reginald de Valletort, who certainly held 'Trematon a very 
little later. Hamelin (whom the Trelawnys claim as their 
ancestor) held 22 manors under the Earl (one of them being 
Trelsen); ‘Turstan the Sheriff (a Saxon name), 27; Nigell, 11; 
Offers or Osferd, 10; Bernerus, 12; and Joinus, 13. Several 
Saxon names occur, Alured and Bristic holding 7 manors each, 
Algar, 6; and Dodo, 2. Several of these Saxons, especially 
Algar and Dodo, held much larger possessions here during 
Edward the Confessor’s reign. In Devonshire the King held 
78 manors. Nearly the largest landowner, but not the largest 
holder in his own hands, was Baldwin the Sheriff, who had 
181 manors, but 17 only out of them in demesne (in his 
own hands), the rest being held by under-tenants. He was 
one of the sons of Gilbert, Earl of Brion (who was murdered in 
Normandy). He was called variously Baldwin de Molis, Baldwin 
de Brion, Baldwin de Sap, and later, Baldwin de Exeter. He had, 
as we have seen, the barony and seat of Oakhampton and the 
castle of Exeter. He was the grandson of Geoffrey, Earl of Ewe, 
a natural son of Richard, Duke of Normandy, the grandfather of 














the Conqueror, and was one of the commanders at Hastings. 
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Some relatives held under him in Devonshire. The greatest 
holders of land in demesne were the Bishop of Exeter, who 
had 20 manors in demesne, but only four in the hands of under- 
tenants; Walter de Claville, who had 22 manors in demesne, 
and nine by under-tenants, and whose male descendants continued 
in Dorsetshire down to the year 1774, when the last heir male 
died ; Ralph de Pomeroi, ancestor of the baronial family seated 
at Berry-Pomeroy till the reign of Edward VI., had 27 manors 
in demesne, and 27 by under-tenants ; William Capra, or Chievre, 
who had 19 manors in demesne, and 25 by under-tenants; and 
Judhael or Juhel de Totenais, or Totneis, who held in demesne 14 
manors besides the manor and borough of Totness, the seat of his 
barony, and by sub-tenants no less than 92 manors. Among 
other considerable landholders appears Jeffrey, bishop of Con- 
stance, Chief Justiciary of England, who had five manors in 
demesne, and 86 by under-tenants, but of these latter 73 were held 
by Drogo or Dru, a noble Norman, son of Walter de Ponz, and 
brother of Richard, from whom the family of Clifford profess to 
trace. This Drogo seems to have had the largest possessions of 
any person in Devonshire. We find also Robert, Earl of Mor- 
tain, half-brother of the Conqueror; Ruald Adobed, or Adobat ; 
Tetbald Fitz-Berner, ancestor of a family who possessed Holcombe- 
Burnell ; Alured Brito (either a Breton or a Briton); Odo Fitz- 
Ganelin, Godbold Balistarius ; and William de Poilgi, or Poillei, 
all holding several manors, and constituting with the preceding 
the chief landowning aristocracy of the county. Besides these 
we have a very interesting class, called King’s Thanes, or in the 
Exeter Domesday English Thanes, who all held in demesne; 
the largest holders of whom are Godwin and Colvin, holding 
respectively eleven and eight manors; and three Saxon ladies, one 
of whom is the mother of Earl Morcar, and another the widow 
of Brietric; and these twenty manors represent the old Saxon and 
British landowners of Devonshire. ‘I'he rest are the Northmen 
and Wigots or Bigots (Visi-Goths) of Normandy, with their inter- 
mixture of Kelto-Roman blood, and their companions, the adven- 
turers of all Christian Europe. Brave and enterprising, but 
avaricious and iron-hearted, temperate in diet, and strong friends 
as well as implacable enemies, these brought into the West Country 
a third and still different element of race, and shaped and wielded 
with all the energy of their administrative character the blended 
mass of their Saxo-British subjects. How they acted, what 
sufferings they inflicted, and what good they wrought, we have 
little left us to indicate. We see the fruit, but we cannot analyze 
the process of its creation. All we know is that the Norman 
gradually changed into the Anglo-Norman, and he, again, into the 
Englishman, till every distinction of race was lost in a mixed 
blood and new and common interests. It is, we believe, a fact 
that there does not exist any document to prove that there is a 
single estate in Devonshire, at any rate, remaining in the possession 
of a descendant of any person who held it at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, though of course there may be some undiscover- 
able descendants of the long lists of simple Christian names which 
fill that document. Hosts of names now forgotten and families 
long extinct fill the annals of the next centuries, till from the 
names of Rivers, Courtenay, and Zouch, we find ourselves among 
the still familiar names of Fulford, Edgcumbe, Fortescue, Trefusis, 
Clifford (cadets of the great Cumberland House), Rolle, Grenville, 
Mohun, Prideaux, Pole, Seymour, Wrey, Arundell, Bampfylde, 
Northcote, Chichester, Davie, Acland, Carew, Buller, Killigrew, 
Drake, Chudleigh, Pollard, Strode, Yonge, Raleigh, ‘Tremayne, 
Eliot, Godolphin, St. Aubyn, and Trelawny, &c., &c. 

Domesday Book is not a full record of the population of Eng- 
land at the time of the Survey, but only so far as concerned 
the amount of the geld. Still, it gives us a curious insight into 
the social condition of the country at that time. Making use of 
Sir Henry Ellis’s valuable summaries, we find that of the 1,400 
tenants-in-capite, there were in Devonshire, 77 ; in Cornwall, 7; in 
Dorset, 146 ; in Somerset, 80; while of the 7,871 under-tenants, 
Devon had 402; Cornwall, 97; Dorset, 195; and Somerset, 368. 
Devon and Somerset are therefore very similar in this distribution, 
while Dorset presents a most striking preponderance of tenants- 
in-capite. The small number of tenants-in-capite in Cornwall is 
accounted for by its being chiefly one great earldom. Passing to 
the class of Villani, the cultivators of the villes, attached to 
the soil, but free, and corresponding in a somewhat degraded 
form to the Saxon ceorls, we find the distribution in the West 
Country, of the whole number in the kingdom, 108,407, to be as 
follows :—Devonshire, 8,070; Cornwall, 1,730; Dorset, 2,613; 
Somerset, 5,298. The 25,156 Servi absolute out slaves, are thus 
distributed :—Devon, 3,294; Cornwall, 1,160; Dorset, 1,231; 
Somerset, 2,110. Devonshire contained, therefore, nearly one- 





eighth of the total absolute slaves of England enumerated in Domes- 
day. Besides these great classes of English society, we find another 
large one, which bears the name of Bordarii. The meaning of this 
term has been much disputed, but it is derived from the word 
“bord,” “cottage,” and being sometimes used interchangeably with 
the word “‘ cottarii,” may be translated ‘“‘ cottagers.” They appear 
to have had a free socage tenure, but to have paid a “‘ ferm” rent 
in provisions or money, with some customary service. There were 
82,119 Bordarii in England, besides 490 who are called “ Bordarii 
Pauperes” (poor cottages), and 15 Demidii Bordarii (half cottagers). 
Now of the Bordarii there were in Devon 4,847 (besides 19 called 
Cottarii); in Cornwall, 2,355; in Dorsetshire, 2,941 (Cottarii, 
188) ; in Somerset, 4,770 (Cottarii, 327). ‘The number of these 
“‘cottagers” varied very greatly in different counties ; Norfolk, 
Essex, and Suffolk present the greatest number, Devonshire stand- 
ing fourth, Somerset fifth, Dorset tenth, and Cornwall thirteenth, 
The whole population, so far as enumerated in Domesday Book, is 
283,242; to which Devon contributes 17,434; Cornwall, 5,438 ; 
Dorset, 7,807 ; and Somerset, 13,764. We find, then, that of the 
inhabitants of Devon enumerated in Domesday Book somewhat 
less than } were absolute slaves, nearly } villeins, and more than 
 cottagers ; in Cornwall, more than } slaves, about } * villeins,” 
and somewhat less than } cottagers. The remaining denomi- 
nations of the population are each very small in number. There 
are, however, 263 burgesses mentioned in Devonshire, of whom 
Totnes has no less than 110; Barnstaple, 67; and Exeter only 
13. It would be quite beyond the scale of our present plan to 
attempt to give any detailed or systematic account of the social 
condition of the population of the West Country, thus composed 
at the end of the reign of William the Conqueror, during the 
centuries which followed. Mr. Roberts, in his valuable Social 
History of the People of the Southern Counties of England,” has 
produced the nearest approach to the realization of such a history. 
The works of Eden and others on the condition of the poor and 
on the rate of prices, &c., give us additional materials, but we 
must here confine ourselves to much more limited and incidental 
details. 

On the accession of William Rufus the partizans of Robert of 
Normandy took up arms, and Exeter was sacked by Robert Fitz- 
Baldwin. In the civil wars between Stephen and Matilda the 
West Country went strongly with the Angevin party, and 
Baldwin de Rivers, Earl of Devon, stood a long siege in Exeter 
Castle against Stephen’s forces, but at last, through want of water, 
was compelled to surrender. The knights who held Plympton 
Castle also compounded with the King, and the castle being des- 
troyed, the Earl’s extensive manors were laid waste. During the 
captivity of King Richard in Germany, Henry de la Pomeroi, having 
large possessions in Cornwall, seized on St. Michael's Mount, in the 
interest of Prince John, Earl of Cornwall, then endeavouring to 
obtain the Crown. But on hearing of the King’s release, Pomeroi 
surrendered the place without a struggle in 1194, and is said 
to have died of fear on hearing of Richard’s arrival in England. 
We mentioned that the fleet for the Holy Land started from a 
Western port. Perhaps the country rumour consequent on this 
event, and the subsequent expeditions Eastward from these ports, 
may explain the following incident :—In the year 1322 a great mul- 
titude of the Cornish men, women, and children, in a fit of religious 
enthusiasm, left their country for the conquest of the Holy Land, 
and wandering about on the Continent, some were executed for 
various offences, others imprisoned, and we are told that those who 
escaped returned home, not a little ashamed of their folly. The 
religious enthusiasm of the day must, however, have been kept alive 
in them by proceedings of a very similar character. Besides con- 
tributing to the Royal fleets, the ships of the Western ports had 
another call made upon them. In the following century the Pope, 
having proclaimed a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Jago de 
Compostella, in Spain, the shipping of the West was called into 
constant requisition for many years for carrying over pilgrims ; and 
a curious list of these early pilgrim ships is given by Mr. Roberts. 

Meanwhile, before Edward III.’s reign the mineral districts of 
Dartmoor and Cornwall had been for a long time Crown lands, but 
in 1333 Edward settled them on his son, the Black Prince, and his 
heirs, eldest sons of the Kings of England, for ever. They were by 
this charter constituted into the Duchy of Cornwall, including ten 
castles, nine parks, fifty-three manors, thirteen boroughs and 
towns, nine hundreds, and a forest abounding in wild deer. But 
the tenure being dependent on the life of the Sovereign, the 
authorities had no power of granting leases, so the lands lay 
barren till the reign of James 1. But then (in 1622) Parliament 
took the Duchy in hand, ‘‘ and empowered tenants to hold lands 
in perpetuity by renewable leases, so giving encouragement to 
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» The plan of granting leases for lives and in reversion 
the greater part of the rents for fines, soon 
reduced the actual income of the Duchy to an amount which was 
no just measure of its fair annual value. But under the late 
Prince Consort’s management in his son’s minority great saeove- 
ments were effected. ‘No leases are now granted for lives; a 
fixed term of years is in all cases substituted, and life leases have 
been exchanged for holdings on the more certain tenure, the old 
fines taking the more regular form of rent. ‘The present income 
of the Duchy is 46,0000. In the unsettled times which followed 
the departure of the Romans, the mines of Cornwall and Devon 
are believed to have been much neglected.” And although church 
bells came into use in the sixth and seventh centuries, the demand 
for tin in connection with them must have been greatly limited 
by the prolonged struggle for independence in the West of Eng- 
land, which must have absorbed the energies and time of most of 
the mining population. Under the Normans the trade revived and 
there were great improvements in its regulations. In the reign of 
King John, who was Earl of Cornwall, ‘‘ when Bruges was the 
great tin emporium, Devonshire produced more tin than Cornwall, 
but the trade was inconsiderable and entirely engrossed by the Jews 
(whose ancient smelting furnaces exist at this day under the name 
of Jews Houses), the right of working the mines being wholly in 
the King, as Earl of Cornwall. The exports, however, greatly 
increased under the auspices of his son, Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and King of the Romans, the Spanish mines having stopped” 
working, in consequence of the struggle with the Moors. In 
Edward's reign the Jews were expelled from the country and the 
mines again fell into neglect, but a few years subsequently Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, granted a charter to the tinners, which con- 
tained the important privilege of holding plea of all actions relat- 
ing to the mines, ‘those of life, limb, and land excepted,” and 
declared that the prisons for offending tinners should be at 
Lidford (then a place of some importance) and Lostwithiel. On 
condition of these privileges the gentlemen tinners bound them- 
selves to pay to the Earl and his successors a certain duty (after- 
wards fixed at 4s.) upon every hundredweight of tin, and certain 
towns were named to which the blocks of tin should be brought to 
be coined or assayed, and kept until the dues were paid. The miners 
of Cornwall were now separated from those of Devon, whom they 
used previously to meet every seventh or eighth year on Hingston 
Down, near Callington ; and from this time the Stannary Parlia- 
ments on Crockern Tor, a wild hill in the centre of Dartmoor, are 
probably to be dated. ‘‘ The mines continued henceforth to flourish 
till the reign of Mary, when they so much declined that Elizabeth 
sent for Germans to assist and instruct the miners.” Risdon speaks 
thus of the miner then :—‘‘ His apparel is coarse, his diet slender, his 
lodging hard, his drink water, and for lack of a cup he generally 
drinketh out of a spade.” Under Elizabeth’s care the mines again 
flourished, and particularly those of silver and lead at Combe- 
Martin and Beer-Ferrers. The regulations of the Stannaries had 
also been improved. A Warden was appointed to do justice in 
law and equity, from whom there was an appeal to the Duke of 
Cornwall in Council, or in default of him to the Crown. Henry 
VI. ‘had enacted that no law relating to the tinners should be 
enacted without the consent of the Stannary Parliament, consisting 
of twenty-four gentlemen, a certain number being chosen bya mayor 
and council in each of the Stannary divisions. Whatever is enacted 
by this body must be signed by the Stannators, the Lord Warden 
or his Deputy, the Vice- Warden, and afterwards by the Duke of 
Cornwall or the Sovereign,” and then has all the force of an 
Act of Parliament as respects tin affairs. ‘The Devonshire Stan- 
naries were last assembled on Crockern ‘Tor in 1749, the Cornish 
at ‘Truro in 1752-53. In 1836 the Stannary Courts were re- 
modelled. The jurisdiction was extended to all minerals, the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Vice-Wardens confirmed, and the 
Courts of common law and equity, being united, were placed under 
their presidency, one Vice-Warden for each county, a barrister of 
at least five years’ standing. Hence there is an appeal to the 
Lord Warden, assisted by at least three of the Privy Council, and 
thence to the House of Lords.” 
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THE IRISH ESTABLISHED CHURCH.—DR. BRADY'S 
PAMPHLE!. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.”] 
Cong, county Galway, October 5, 1866. 
Str,—In your recent article on the Irish Church and its defenders, 
you have quoted the Rev. Dr. Maziere Brady as declaring that 


being descended from that of St. Patrick is ‘ the most impudent 
falsehood in all history.” 

These strong words (which were intended to apply more to the 
asserted conversion of the Irish Bishops at the Reformation than 
to the descent of the present Establishment from Ireland's patron 
saint) were not those of Dr. Brady, who uses the most moderate 
language throughout his most learned discussion of these disputed 
points. The words are only quoted by him as those of ‘ perhaps 
the highest living authority.” The name of this authority is not 
mentioned in his pamphlet, but an Irish paper says it is Mr. 
Froude, and his last volumes on Queen Elizabeth's reign seem to 
bear out the assertion. (See Vol X., p. 481.) 

Dr. Brady's pamphlet, disproving the hitherto tacitly received 
theories as to the conformity of the Irish Bishops to the Reforma- 
tion, and the doctrine of the corporate identity of the Church now 
established with the ‘‘ ould ancient” one, has not yet been answered, 
though it has quickly reached a third edition. It has, however, 
been met with a torrent of abuse, and that notably from a venerable 
dignitary of the Irish Church, the Archdeacon of Ardagh, Dr. 
Martin. ‘This gentleman’s denunciations—argument he does not 
venture on—are so strong as to furnish the Athenwum with matter 
for comments headed “ Amenities of Literature.” ‘The venerable 
Archdeacon, ‘‘ amongst other flowers of speech,” says that paper, 
“says that Dr. Brady is ignorant of what he himself means, as well 
as of how to prove it; that such proofs as he puts forward are un- 
founded and ridiculous ; and that his pamphlet presents so many 
examples of misstatement, or misquotation, or unfair omission, or 
inaccuracy and illogicality, that it is almost beyond the limits of 
Christian charity to believe that some of its errors are not wilful.” 
This, continues the Athenawum, “is as close sailing to giving the 
lie direct as was ever performed even by an Irish archdeacon.” 

It will be scarcely necessary to add that when vituperation like 
this is resorted to the case is a bad one. It will require more 
temper and learning than Dr. Martin commands to overturn the 
conclusions deduced from Dr. Brady's clearly stated and well 
authenticated investigations. Some arguments on the other side 
will be found in a review in the last Jrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

The reference in your article might induce some readers to 
suppose that Dr. Brady is one of the parties to a scolding match. 
Iam sure you will be willing to show that the strong words 
quoted, even though they may be perfectly just, were not his.— 


Your obedient servant, 
ANGLO-HIBERNICUS. 








BOOKS. 
—@——— 

THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF SWITZERLAND.* 
Orprnary readers need not be alarmed at the apparent bulk of 
this work. It is a massive volume, to be sure, but one-half is 
filled with plates, and the other half with information stated in 
the briefest and clearest style consistent with the necessary com- 
pleteness, and filling when all is said little more than 400 clearly 
printed pages. Dr. Ferdinand Keller, whose work Mr. Lee has 
translated, evidently holds the somewhat unpopular notion that 
theories should be based upon data, that the more numerous the 
facts and the more carefully they are sifted the more likely is the 
ultimate conclusion to be correct. Aided, therefore, by his position 
as President of the Antiquarian Society of Ziirich, he has accumu- 
lated, analyzed, sifted, and condensed all manner of reports upon 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland and Northern Italy, until his 
book is a mine of information for theorists, and he feels enabled 
to offer his own somewhat disappointing conclusion. He does not 
assign to the lake dwellings any unfathomable antiquity, does 
not think that they prove much or indeed anything as to the 
creation of man, but confines himself to two main points, both 
very important to our knowledge. It is, he says, impossible to 
find any evidence for assigning any of the lacustrine villages to 
any century or group of centuries, there being absolutely no data 
for such a decision. All that is certain is that they are of ‘ very 
high antiquity,” so high in the older settlements that their first 
inhabitants had not discovered the use of metals, but used, like the 
Mexicans, tools of stone, flint, serpentine, and nephrite or ‘‘ green 
slate,” and that the same race became civilized up to the point 
of employing bronze, and ultimately iron. A fixed date the 
Doctor nowhere gives, but from notices scattered throughout the 
volume we imagine he considers they had been long in existence 
when the inhabitants by unknown means opened a communica- 





* The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland. By Wr. Ferdinand Keller. Translated by 
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tion with the Phoenicians, importing among other things “ glass 
beads.” 

The lake settlements as yet discovered are found on most of 
the Swiss lakes and some of the northern lakes of Italy, and the 
main design of all seems to have been the same. They were 
settlements formed by tribes not absolutely ‘‘lacustrine,” but 
also living on the mainland, who deliberately chose these 
situations as at once safer and more convenient than the 
shore. The safety sought was, it is probable, from hostile men. 
Dr. Keller once believed that the founders feared wild beasts, but 
he has seen reason to abandon that idea. ‘‘ When we speak of 
ravenous beasts in the Alpine regions, we can only refer to bears, 
lynxes, and wolves; for no mention is made in history of any 
others, and these are the only animals of the kind whose remains 
are found either in the lake dwellings or buried in the soil. Now, 
I have searched in vain in the oldest written chronicles of our 
country for any instance in which a man has been seized by one of 
cither of the two first-named animals; and with respect to the 
third, Conrad Gessner expressly declares that the wolf, so long as 
his usual sustenance does not fail him, will not venture to attack 
men; and Stumpf, who wrote in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, says that fewer wolves are found in the Alpine moun- 
tains and Helvetia than in any other country of Europe, for if they 
came, as was probably the case, from Lombardy or the German 
countries, they would not be of frequent occurrence.” Clearly 
the builders were flying from something, or they would not have 
taken the immense trouble involved in the construction of a settle- 
ment in the water, and the natural fear of man is undoubtedly 
man. The lake villages were in fact refuges, fortresses, the places 
selected by weak tribes, or clans, or families for themselves and 
their herds as most capable of defence, just as—probably from 
some change in the art of war, of which we know little or nothing, 
but which may have been a discovery in architecture—the hills 
afterwards were. There was a period, that is, in the history of 
man in Switzerland in which an island was the safest refuge, so 
much the safest as to warrant and repay enormous and protracted 
toil. Man seeing that produced islands, the precise thing no 
animal did or could do, such a work being impossible without 
accumulated knowledge. The process was an easy and yet a 
thoughtful one. The tribe or fragment of a tribe resolved to 
create an island first picked out some convenient spot, and dis- 
played in this matter, thinks Dr. Keller, somewhat high intel- 
ligence. 

“The settlers appear to have considered a sunny shore in some mea- 
sure protected by hills and promontories from storms and the action 
of the waves, as a peculiarly favourable locality for erections of this 
nature. <A pleasant bay, opening to the south at the foot of well 
wooded hills abounding in game, must have been thought particularly 
inviting. But as even the earliest settlers were not only fishermen and 
hunters, but also shepherds and agriculturists, as may be proved by the 
remains of domestic animals and the stores of grain found in the ruins 
of their dwellings, we may conclude that the neighbourhood of good 
pastures and tillage land materially influenced them in choosing the 
sites for their habitations. A second indispensable requisite was a lake 
shore tolerably broad, but not very deep, chiefly composed of what is 
called in Switzerland ‘ weiss-grund,’ ‘ blancfond,’ and in English shell 
marl, so that piles driven into the lake bottom might project a few feet 
above the surface even at its highest level. The ground must neces- 
sarily have been of a muddy or gravelly nature, for piles could not have 
been driven in where the locality was rocky. According to the slope of 
the shore and the extent of the shell-marl, the lake dwelling was placed 
farther from or nearer to the land, frequently, however, so close to it that 
access might be obtained by a bridge or stage from two to three fathoms 
long. The piles which were used for the substructure of these dwellings 
were straight stems, from 4 to 8 inches thick, of the kinds of wood 
growing in the neighbouring forests, viz., oak, beech, fir, pine, and birch. 
The trees having been felled either by means of fire or with the stone 
hatchet were used either whole or split, some with the bark on, some 
peeled, and in order to facilitate the driving they were sharpened at the 
lower end either by fire or by the stone axe above referred to. The 
pile-driving, which necessitated the use of a raft, was effected by means 
of heavy stones and ponderous mallets, many of which have been found. 
There can be no doubt that the piles were placed, not at random, but 
according to a regularly arranged plan, and as there is hardly a case in 
which the superstructure of any of these dwellings yet remains, so in like 
manner the original arrangement of the piles can very seldom be made 
out. They appear above the lake bottom like the remains of a forest | 
snapped off by a storm or destroyed by an avalanche. When the piling 
was finished, which of course was of greater or less extent according to 
tho number of the colonists, the outermost piles, at least in some cases, 
cither to prevent the splashing of the water under the future abodes or 
for the sake of catching fish, were securely wattled together with twigs. 


The space covered with this platform was often 100,000 square 
feet in area, connected with the mainland by a causeway on piles, 
floored with cross-beams, strewn with gravel, palisaded, and 
covered with huts, which Dr. Keller, we think on somewhat 
imperfect evidence, decides to have been rectangular, which were 
probably closely packed together, — though this is only certain 
at Niederwyl, — but which allowed space for the cattle, the 
great wealth, as we may reasonably conjecture, of the people. 
That the lake men ate them and did not depend entirely upon 
fish, as was for a moment supposed, is certain, though it is most 
probable from a singular piece of evidence that their food was 
insufficient. All the marrow bones found have been picked—a 
proof that the tribes thought it important to leave nothing 
eatable uneaten. At the same time they were hunters and 
fishermen, making bows, spears, and nets, and had some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of agriculture, that science which of all others 
most provokes speculation. What taught the early races the fact, 
antecedently so improbable, that if the earth were scratched and 
seed put in it, the seed would come up thirtyfold? They could see 
the beasts and the fishes, indeed animals have the power of seeing 
and seizing them. But what taught man, and man only, that 
buried seed would live again, and that if the earth were scratched 
first the new life became more probable? The lake-dwellers had 
either discovered this or brought the knowledge with them from 
Asia, for they raised wheat, and barley, and flax. 

“In every lake dwelling are to be found stones for bruising and 
grinding grain, or what are called corn-crushers and mealing stones, the 
very grain itself has been found at Meilen, Moosseedorf, and Wangen, 
nay, even the very loaves or cakes in their original form ; and we there- 
fore recognize the colonists as agriculturists, and see them advanced 
to a grade of civilization when men formed permanent abodes, and 
secured for themselves a peaceful neighbourhood and social order. The 
tilling of the ground must indeed have been simple in the highest degree, 
and have consisted merely in tearing it up by the means of inefficient 
tools made of stags’ horns (see Plate XCIV., fig. 3), or with crooked 
branches of trees, as is now done in North America. But the products 
obtained by imperfect tillage from the cultivated ground, which would 
have to be enclosed by hedges as a protection against wild animals, are 
of a quality which is not surpassed by the best of the present day.” 

They made weapons of flint—though flint hatchets are not found 
in Switzerland—canoes of logs, earthenware utensils ‘* ornamented” 
by digs of the finger into the clay, bows, arrows, and generally most 
tools which can possibly be prepared of bone. They were in fact 
about as far advanced as the lower savage races of modern days, 
but then arises the grand point of difference. Dr. Keller believes, 
and gives masses of evidence for his belief, that the people who 
used flint, and bone, and bits of wood gradually became acquainted 
with bronze by importation, and that the new material superseded 
the old, to be superseded in its turn by iron. They also improved 
their pottery, though never up to the early Etruscan point, and at 
last found themselves strong enough, either from the increase of 
peacefulness or from greater mastery of building material, to 
quit the lakes altogether, abandoning their water villages when- 
ever they were burnt down,—fire, as appears from the remains, 
being the universal agent of destruction. We cannot follow 
Dr. Keller through his proofs, though they certainly appear 
to our minds conclusive in the existing condition of knowledge, 
but must content ourselves with extracting his synopsis of 
results :— 

“ As no national distinction can be proved between the dwellers on 
land and the dwellers on the lakes, so in like manner no serious 
doubt can arise as to the identity of the people who first made use of 
stone celts, then made implements of bronze of admirable quality, and 
lastly, forged its weapons and tools out of iron. The difference of 
material used for the various implements marks the epochs which follow 
each other in the development of one and the same race, not the degree 
of civilization of different peoples, An interruption of the civilization 
which was gradually advancing, the entrance of a foreign element, is 
not observable if we examine the monuments still remaining, amongst 
which we may especially mention the burial-places, and the various 
implements of the pre-Roman time. In the very same graves and 
tumuli implements of stone and bronze, precisely alike in form, have 
been found lying together, and the same remark will apply in other 
graves to implements of bronze and iron. The products of the potter's 
art also are seen, with all their characteristic peculiarities, through all 
the stages of their development, and form links in the outward pheno- 
mena of the different periods.” 

Thus, then, stands the theory in Dr. Keller's judgment. A branch 
of the Celtic people who were the earliest possessors of Central 





Then came the equally difficult and laborious task of making the plat- 
form on which the huts were to stand, and which had also to be large 
enough to carry on many different operations. To accomplish this, 
stems or trunks 10 or 12 feet long had holes bored in them at both ends, 
and they wore then fastened with wooden pins on to the heads of the | 
upright piles which had been previously brought to a level. Trunks of | 
firwood 5 or 6 feet long were then split into boards about 2 inches thick | 
and fastened with wooden pegs into the framework, and thus formed a 
solid even platform.” , 





Europe built villages on piles in the lakes, not as temporary 
refuges and not as habitations for a particular caste, but as safe 
places in which they intended to live, and did live, and gradually 
became civilized, in part by contact with an outer world, in part 
by self-development, until shortly after the introduction of iron 
they found they could abandon dwellings so isolated, and involving 
such great and annoying labour in construction. Each step of this 
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view he fortifies by careful descriptions and by numbers of draw- 
ings. Take, for example, the account of Nidau, the settlement in 
the Lake of Bienne, which of itself is sufficient to raise a strong 

resumption in the correctness of Dr. Keller’s theory, Nidau being 
a village where remains of stone, of bronze, and even of iron are 
found in profusion and together. They have been studied with a 
loviug care, of which one curious example must suffice. Among 
them are numbers of clay rings. “ These rings are made of clay 
mixed with little stones and pieces of charcoal, but they are imper- 
fectly burnt, and very little care has been bestowed upon them ; 
they vary in external diameter from 3} to 9} inches; the hole in 
the middle is from 7 lines to 2} inches wide, and the thickness of 
the ring itself varies from 1 inch to upwards of 2 inches.” The 
antiquaries were greatly puzzled as to the use of these rings, and 
were inclined to settle that they were net-weights, when it was 
noticed that most of the pipkins had no bottom, but were spherical, 
and these carelessly made rings were intended as stands to keep 
the spheres upright. So minute has been this kind of inquiry that 
it is possible to deduce from Dr. Keller's collections a nearly com- 
plete account of the habits, arts, difficulties, and civilization of the 
lake tribes, and even to form a guess at a superstition prevalent 
among them—a belief that a crescent moon formed of stone or clay 
and placed outside their dwellings averted sickness,—a possible 
explanation of the belief still extant in country districts that a 
horseshoe nailed over the door averts the danger of witchcraft. To 
all who care for minute facts carefully arranged about a compart- 
ment of history but just opened, we can recommend this carefully 


edited volume. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH CELTS.* 
Tuts is a very admirable popular selection of the Irish fairy 
stories and legends, in which those who are familiar with Mr. 
Croker’s and other selections of the same kind will find much that 
is fresh, and full of the peculiar vivacity and humour, and some- 
times even of the ideal beauty, of the true Celtic legend. Mr. 
Arnold in those fine papers on Celtic literature which he recently 
published in the Cornhill Magazine, said, in speaking of the Celtic 
genius (the essence of which he finds in sentiment,—readiness to 
re-act against the despotism of fact), ‘‘ Our word gay, it is said, is 
itself Celtic. It is not from gaudium, but from the Celtic gair, to 
laugh; and the impressionable Celt, soon up and soon down, is 
the more down because it is so his nature to be up, to be sociable, 
hospitable, eloquent, admired, figuring away brilliantly. We loves 
bright colours ; he easily becomes audacious, overcrowing, full of 
fanfaronade.” No one can read these lively legends, with their 
genuine vivacity, yet too often rising till it is pitched so high 
that it jars, and the romance of the Ossianic legends, trying as it 
does ‘ to express the inexpressible,” and often overbalancing itself 
into stilted fanfaronade, without recalling this just and delicate 
judgment of Mr. Matthew Arnold. And it is the easier in the 
case of many of these legends to verify Mr. Arnold’s criticism, that 
we have them also in their German form in Grimm’s delightful 
Kinder und Hausmihrchen, so that we can note the special differ- 
ences introduced into the tales by the modification of the Irish 
genius. 
Compare, for instance, that favourite tale with all children, The 
Bremen Town-Musicians, with this Irish edition of it. The tale 
itself, as our readers may remember (for has it not been immortal- 
ized by the pencil of Cruikshank ?) is the story of a co-operative 
society of domestic animals who travel together to seek their 
fortune. A superannuated donkey, hound, and cat join company 
with a cock who is doomed to death to make up a dish for its mis- 
tress’s guests, and all agree to go together to Bremen, there to 
obtain places as town musicians—evidently some antique piece of 
satire on the indifference or bad taste of the people of Bremen in 
musical affairs. On their way to Bremen they pass the night in a 
wood, where the cock detects a light at a distance, which, as the 
allies find, proceeds from a house where robbers are feasting them- 
selves, and which they accordingly determine to carry by assault. 
The ass puts up his fore feet on the window-sill, the hound 
jumps up on his back, the cat mounts above the dog, and 
the cock perches on the cat’s head, and then they begin, 
each at the same moment, to emit their peculiar music, 
while the ass breaks in the window, and they all enter in a single 
crash. The robbers, frightened out of their wits, take to flight, 
and the allies commence their supper, and lay themselyes each 
after his own habit of body to rest,—the ass on the dunghill, the 
dog behind the door, the cat on the hearth, and the cock on the 
crossbeam, The robbers, anxious to return, send one of their body 








* Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. Collected by Patric: Kx ly. 
tate: ieee he Tri € ollected and narrated by Patric: Kennedy. 





previously to explore the dangerous premises. He goes into the 
kitchen, and mistaking the cat’s eyes for glowing cinders, puts 
his match into them to light it, which she resents by spitting and 
flying at his face with her claws ; as he goes out at the back door, 
the dog seizes and bites him in the leg ; as he passes the dunghill 
the ass kicks him in the back ; and the cock, waking up, crows 
vehemently. The poor wretch, limping off, reports to his com- 
panions that he found a terrible witch sitting on the hearth, who 
scratched his face with her long fingers, a man with a knife at the 
door who stabbed him in the leg, a black monster in the court- 
yard who struck at him with a heavy club, while there was a 
magistrate sitting up on the roof who cried out ‘ Bring me the 
rogue here,’ So the robbers desert their mansion altogether, and 
the allies give up the idea of becoming musicians to the town 
of Bremen, so pleased are they with the residence which they 
have won for themselves by their own prowess. In the book of 
Irish tales before us this story is essentially modified, and, fond 
as we were of the story of our childhood, we cannot help thinking, 
improved. Jack, an Irish boy, in the ordinary state of Irish im- 
pecuniosity, proposes to seek his fortune, at all events till harvest 
is ready, and the ass, the dog, the cat, and the cock associate 
themselves to him in gratitude for services rendered as his retainers. 
The story of the enlistment is told with true Irish vivacity :-— 


“Well, he went along and along till he was tired, and ne'er a farmer's 
house he went into wanted a boy. At last his road led by the side of a 
bog, and there was a poor ass up to his shoulders near a big bunch of 
grass he was striving to come at.—‘ Ah! then, Jack asthore,’ says he, 
‘help me out or I'll be dhrownded.’—‘ Never say't twice,’ says Jack, and 
he pitched in big stones and scraws (sods) into the slob, till the ass got 
good ground under him.—‘ Thank you, Jack,’ says he, when he was out 
on the hard road; ‘I'll do as much for you another time. Where aro 
you going ?’—‘ Faith, I'm going to seek my fortune till harvest comes 
in, God bless it!"—‘ And if you like,’ says the ass, ‘I'll go along with 
you; who knows what luck we may have ?’—‘ With all my heart; it’s 
getting late, let us be jogging.’-—Well, they were going through a vil- 
lage, and a whole army of gorsoons were hunting a poor dog with a Kittle 
tied to his tail. He ran up to Jack for protection, and the ass let such 
aroar out of him, that the little thieves took to their heels as if the ould 
boy (the devil) was after them.—‘More power to you, Jack!’ says 
the dog: ‘I am much obleeged to you: where is the baste and your- 
self going ?”—‘ We're going to seek our fortune till harvest comes in.’— 
‘And wouldn’t I be proud to go with you !" says the dog, ‘and get shut [rid} 
of them ill-conducted boys; purshuin’ to ‘em !'—*‘ Well, well, throw your 
tail over your arm, and come along.’—They got outside the town, and sat 
down under an old wall, and Jack pulled out his bread and meat, and 
shared with the dog; and the ass made his dinner on a bunch of thistles. 
While they were eating and chatting, what should come by but a half- 
starved cat, and the moll-row he gave out of him would make your heart 
ache.—‘ You look as if you saw the tops of nine houses since breakfast,” 
says Jack ; ‘ here’s a bone and something on it.’—‘ May your child never 
know a hungry belly!’ says Tom; ‘it’s myself that’s in need of your 
kindness. MayI be so bold as to ask where yez are all going ?’—‘ We're 
going to seek our fortune till the harvest comes in, and you may join us 
if you like.’—*‘ And that I'll do with a heart and a half,’ says the cat, 
‘and thavk’ee for asking me.’—Off they set again, and just as the 
shadows of the trees were three times as long as themselves, they heard 
a great cackling in a field inside the road, and out over the ditch jumped 
a fox with a fine black cock in his mouth.—‘ Oh you anointed villan! 
says the ass, roaring like thunder.—‘ At him, good dog!’ says Jack, and 
the word wasn’t out of his mouth when Coley was in full sweep after 
the Moddhera Rua (Red Dog). Reynard dropped his prize like a hot 
potatoe, and was off like a shot, and the poor cock came back fluttering 
and trembling to Jack and his comrades.—‘ O musha, naybours !’ says he, 
‘ wasn't it the oith o' luck that threw you in my way? Maybe I won't 
remember your kindness if ever I find you in hardship; and where in 
the world are you all going ?’—‘ We're going to seek our fortune till the 
harvest comes in ; you may join our party if you like, and sit on 
Neddy's crupper when your legs and wings are tired.’” 


‘That, with perhaps just a little too much of the tendency to “figure 
away brilliantly,” is a much livelier opening than the story of the 
German Bund contracted between superannuated animals in danger 
from ungrateful masters. Jack’s grand patronizing air to the dog 
with the kettle tied to his tail,—‘* Well, well, throw your tail over 
your arm and come along,” and his criticism on the famished con- 
dition of the cat, ‘‘ You look as if you saw the tops of nine houses 
since breakfast,” inspires confidence in his leadership at once. 
One sees that the Irish genius is for monarchical institutions,—the 
German rather for steady republicanism. Thesame effect of unity 
given by Jack’s leadership, and the humour in the conception of 
the alliance between him and his humble friends, runs through the 
rest of the story. The cock mistakes the light in the robbers’ 
wood-house for dawn and wakens his friends by crowing lustily. 
Jack sets him right and marshals his forces with true strategic 
skill. What animation is not infused into the German outline by 
the collation of this Irish version !— 

“ Well, the soundness of deep sleep was over them all, when the cock 


took a notion of crowing.—‘ Bother you, Cuileach Dhu [Black Cock] !’ 
says the ass: ‘ you disturbed me from as nice a wisp of hay as ever I 





tasted. What's the matter ?’—‘ It’s daybreak, that’s the matter : don’t you 
see light yonder?’—‘I see a light indeed,’ says Jack, ‘ but it’s from a candle 
it’s coming, and not from the sun, As you've roused us we may as well 
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go over, and ask for lodging.’—So they all shook themselves, and went 
on through grass, and rocks, and briars till they got down into a hollow, 
and there was the light coming through the shadow, and along with it 
came singing, and laughing, and cursing.—‘Easy, boys!’ says Jack: 
‘ walk on your tippy toes till we see what sort of people we have to deal 
with.’—So they crept near the window, and there they saw six robbers 
inside, with pistols, and blunderbushes, and cut/ashes, sitting at a table, 
eating roast beef and pork, and drinking mulled beer, and wine, and 
whisky punch.—‘ Wasn’t that a fine haul we made at the Lord of 
Dunlavin’s!’ says one ugly-looking thief with his mouth full, ‘ and it’s 
little we'd get only for the honest porter: here’s his purty health! ’— 
* Tho porter’s purty health!’ cried out every one of them, and Jack 
bent his finger at his comrades.—‘ Close your ranks, my men,’ says he 
in a whisper, ‘and let every one mind the word of command.’—So the 
ass put his fore-hoofs on the sill of the window, the dog got on the ass’s 
head, the cat got on the dog’s head, and the cock on the cat’s head. 
Then Jack made a sign, and they all sung out like mad.—‘ Hee haw, 
hee-haw !’ roared the ass; ‘bow-wow!’ barked the dog; ‘ meaw-meaw!’ 
cried the cat; ‘cock-a-doodle-doo!’ crowed the cock.—‘Level your 
pistols!’ cried Jack, ‘and make smithereens of ’em. Don’t leave a 
mother’s son of ’em alive; present, fire! ’'—With that they gave another 
halloo, and smashed every pane in the window. The robbers were 
frightened out of their lives. They blow out the candles, threw down 
the table, and skelped out at the back door as if they were in earnest, 
and never drew rein till they were in the very heart of the wood.” 

But when the robber goes back to reconnoitre and gets into diffi- 
culties amongst the intruding animals, the story put into his mouth 
is not so good as in the German version. Theraciness of the Irish 
humour rises here into conceit, and there is something artificial in 
the exaggeration of which he is guilty which renders many of 
these Irish stories, both of the household and of the romantic sort, 
a little jarring and less fitted to delight children than the 
straightforward, grave, wide-eyed simplicity of the German tales. 
This is the captain’s report :— 

“ Well, well,’ cried them all, when he came within hearing, ‘any 
chance of our property ?’—‘ You may say chance,’ says he, ‘ and it’s 
itself is the poor chance all out. Ah! will any of you pull a bed of dry 
grass forme? All the sticking-plaster in Znniscorfy [Enniscorthy] will 
be too little for the cuts and bruises I have on me. Ah, if you only 
knew what I have gone through for you! When I got to the kitchen 
fire, looking for a sod of lighted turf, what should be there but a colliach 
[old woman] carding flax, and you may see the marks she left on my 
face with the cards. I made to the room door as fast as I could, and 
who should I stumble over but a cobbler and his seat, and if he did not 
work at me with his awls and his pinchers you may call me a rogue. 
Well, I got away from him somehow, but when I was passing through 
the door, it must be the dive/ himself that pounced down on me with his 
claws, and his teeth, that were equal to sixpenny nails, and his wings— 
ill luck be in his road! Well, at last I reached the stable, and there, by 
way of salute, I got a pelt from a sledge-hammer that sent me half a 
mile off. If you don't believe me, I'll give you leave to go and judge 
for yourselves.’—‘Oh, my poor captain!’ says they, ‘we believe you to 
the nines. Catch us, indeed, going within a hen’s race of that unlucky 
cabin !’” 

There is a false note about that as of a story-teller trying to 
+‘ figure away,” as Mr. Arnold says, and such false notes we find 
in many of the tales even when the vivacity, and the sentiment, 
and the feeling for beauty are most clearly distinguishable. To 
take another example. There isan amusing fairy tale widely spread 
in Germany which Grimm gives under the title Siz Come through 
the Whole World, a story of six persons travelling together to make 
their fortunes, five of whom have wonderful gifts, and who are 
nevertheless, like many persons of wonderful gifts, in want of an 
ordinary person of good mother-wit who may use them, or direct 
them in the use of them. One of them is supernaturally strong, 
one an archer who can shoot with perfect aim at a distance of 
many miles, one a man of such lungs that he can turn a windmill 
two miles off with the breath of one nostril, one a ruuner who is so 
swift that he has to tie up one leg in order to prevent running 
swifter than the birds fly, and one a man with a hat of such 
remarkable properties, that if he puts it straight on his head a 
frost comes on which would kill all the birds in the sky. The 
adventures of these wonderfully gifted persons we do not intend to 
describe. We mention them only to remark that these gifts are 
obviously marvels not of the sublime, but of the humorous kind,— 
marvels not properly capable of poetic treatment, only of quaint 
and playful, or at best wondering treatment,—the sort of treat- 
ment which will inspire gravely pleasurable surprise in child-like 
minds. Now, this story has bgen partly incorporated into one of 
the Celtic legends called The Golden Pin of Sleep (‘An Braon 
Suan Or”), given by Mr. Kennedy, and instead of retaining its 
proper type of ingenious marvel to which you may get children to 
open their eyes wide, but which is nevertheless far too visibly 
stamped with the caprice and arbitrariness belonging to the very 
essence of a good fairy story to admit of poetical effect, it is in 
its Celtic form embodied in a legend, if not Ossianic in character, 
at all events making clear pretensions to some of the intellectual 
beauty of the Greek myths. Feargal, son of Ceocal, aspires to the 
hand of Fiongalle, which no one may have who cannot bring from 
the dark land the holly bough, marigold, and the crimson berries 





of the yew. ‘These were to be found in the dark land, in the 
Western sea, near the Stone Circle of Power, and a corrochan or 
bark lay in a wooded nook near Bantry for the voyage. By the 
help of the powerful fairy or Sighe Finncaev he achieves this, and 
she accomplishes it by lending him three servants,—the great runner 
Tied-Foot, the great archer, and the great blower with swollen 
cheeks. The runner Tied-Foot is lulled to sleep in the corrochan, 
by the power of a hostile fairy, and he is wakened up by the archer 
thus :— 


“His two companions arrived on the rocks an hour later, and were 

dismayed at sight of him, far below them, in dead sleep. In his hair 
they espiod the magic pin, and in a moment they recognized it, and 
guessed at what had occurred. The archer had his bow bent in a trice, 
and the next the braon was dashed from the hair of Cush, and lay power- 
less at his feet. He awoke, took his foot again in his hand, looked at 
the pin, then up at the cliff, waved his free arm in gratitude, seized on 
the oar, and the skiff went skimming over the great sea fleeter than the 
swiftest Arrow. Fir na Mulla Headha put his hand to his eyebrow, and 
spoke to his comrade :—‘ Through the thick air and ‘the mist I still see 
the shooting bark; the dim veils are clearing a little round Cush, and 
ho seems almost at the world’s end; a low, thick fog lies beyond; the 
boat speeds to it, and it becomes a land of rocks, and woods, and valleys, 
as grey as clouds. He enters a bay, secures his boat, advances inland, 
A grove is before him, and under the shade of trees as old as the world 
stands a ring of mighty stones. Within is a cromleacht, and overshadow- 
ing it the holly-bough and berry-bearing yew; at its foot springs the 
marigold. He leaves the dim land behind him. I see the boat more 
plainly, but the land has become acloud. The boat is larger, but the 
cloud bank has vanished. Here he comes swifter than the arrow from 
your own bow-string.'—Great was the joy of the Druidical servants as 
they met; but after a moment Cash fe Crish cried out, ‘Our work is 
only half accomplished. The powerful Amarach is speeding south, and 
if she reaches Bean Tra she will induce Feargal to touch the land, and 
then our labour is void. You, O Boghadoir! [archer] have done your 
duty—follow at your leisure. Get on my back, O Mulla Hoadha! I 
value not your weight a dry leaf. Now for the southern bay.’"—On they 
swept, leaving the breeze behind them, and at last spied the sage 
Amarach as she skimmed by the side of Ben Gulban, and passed the 
mound of the sword hilt, where Diarmuid the peerless perished by the 
tusk of the fell wild boar. She found herself pursued, and increased 
her speed; but Cush fe Crish found new vigour in his limbs at sight of 
her, and still was gaining as they brushed the hills of Iar-Conacht. As 
they approached Anoc an Air (hill of slaughter), Tied-Foot, who had 
not yet put forth his utmost speed, swept past, and his rider, making 
him stop and turn about, blew from his mouth such a mighty tempest 
as rooted up the oaks in its path. Catching up the sorceress, she was 
blown through the air to a great distance, and a second blast put all 
further struggles on her part at an end.” 
There is something incongruous in this mixture of poetry and 
the arbitrary caprice of the fairy tale,—in this combination of the 
grotesque humour of the conception of a runner so fleet that he has 
to tie up one of his legs to hold himself in, ora blower with swollen 
cheeks who can raise a tempest at a breath, with the mysterious 
search for the holly bough, the marigold, and the yew berry in the 
dark land,—a search which reminds one of the search for the apples 
in the Hesperides, or of the mission to cut off the mysterious Gorgon’s 
head. ‘The Celtic legend spoils the two distinct class of tales of 
marvel, the sublime and the grotesque, by mingling them. It is 
not satisfied with the child-like wonder which is enough for the 
German story, but tries to throw in some of the purer awe which 
was at the source of the Greek myths, and so gives a tawdry air to 
the poetic elements and an absurd air to the grotesque elements of 
the tale. As Mr. Arnold says, the Celtic legend here “ overcrows” 
the Teutonic, and thereby spoils without transfiguring it. Yet 
there are many stories in which the Celtic form is far the most 
humorous, as well as the more animated. Compare, for instance, 
the admirable account of Jack’s game of football with the ghosts 
who fell down from the upper room in three pieces,—first legs, then 
body, then head and hat, like the bits of a dissected map, and 
pieced themselves together in Jack’s sight,—with the same tale in 
its German form, Story of a Man who went out to Learn what 
Fear was Like. The Celtic is infinitely the more humorous 
and effective. And there are snatches of tenderness and beauty 
in the Celtic fairy story which we never find in the German, 
though we find there instead sometimes a deeper imaginative 
grandeur. There is a very slight Celtic story of the yearning of 
the fairies for a spiritual hope which has always struck us as 
unique in the tenderness of its tone. A priest loses his way at 
night, and is conscious of an unusual heaviness and darkness in the 
air around him :— 


“ While he stood perplexed, he heard the rustle of wings or bodies 
passing swiftly through the air, and a musical voico was heard, ‘ You 
will suffer much if you do not find your way. Give us a favourable 
answer to a question, and you shall be on the road in a few minutes.'— 
The good priest was somewhat awed at the rustle and the voice, but he 
answered without delay, ‘ Who are you, and what’s your question ? —The 
same voice replied, ‘We are the Chlann Sighe, and wish you to declare 
that at the last day our lot may not be with Satan. Say that the 
Saviour died for us.as well as for you.’ —‘I will give you a favourable 
answer, if you can make me a hopeful one. Do you adore and love the 
Son of Gop?'—He received no answer but weak and shrill cries, and 
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‘no of wings, and at once it seemed as if he had shaken off some 
= cit tg °'The ps clouds had separated, a weak light was shed 
° ed where he stood, and he distinguished the path, and an opening in 
the pushes on the fence. He crossed into the next field, and following 
the path, he was soon on the road. In fifteen minutes he was seated at 
his comfortable fire, and his little round table, covered with books, was 


at his side.” 
The “weak, shrill eries,—the rushing of wings,” and the sudden 
clearing off of a great oppression, though a mere touch, strikes us 
as a wonderfully beautiful touch to express the weak despair,—the 
despair, indeed, almost with capacity for despair,—attributed to 
these fanciful beings of preternatural power and no souls. 

Mr. Kennedy has produced a beautiful and popular book, for 
which he will earn the hearty thanks of both little people and 


great people with any imagination and sympathy for Celtic story. 





INSPIRATION.* 

Mr. Hiaernson is a Unitarian of culture and learning, and in 
these essays he attempts the task of defending the position 
assumed by the older and, as we understand, now the least 
popular of the two schools into which the Unitarians are divided, 
with regard to the fundamental assumptions of religious philo- 
sophy and faith. The type of conviction which he represents is, 
however, by no means confined to the Unitarians, and especially 
on its deepest subject, —the function of the supernatural in revela- 
tion, —Mr. Higginson probably expresses the conviction of number- 
less thinkers, both in our national Church and all other Christian 
denominations, and especially, as far as we can make out, the 
shade of opinion with regard to inspiration which is assumed 
throughout that volume of a Rural Dean's (Mr. Gee's) on 
Sermons, which we lately noticed, and which starts by assuming 
that inspiration ceased with the Apostles. That is not indeed pre- 
cisely Mr. Higginson’s view, for he is rather more cautious, and 
verbally a little more orthodox, than his Anglican contemporary, 
maintaining that there are two kinds of inspiration, natural and 
supernatural, corresponding apparently to the two kinds of divine 
government, the providential, which acts through the laws of 
nature, and the miraculous, which acts by an agency which, 
though, says Mr. Higginson, it need not break or suspend, yet 
supersedes the ordinary natural laws. Mr. Higginson is only 
less orthodox, and at the same time perhaps more consistent than 
his Anglican contemporaries, when he excludes, if we understand 
him rightly, all expressions of devout human feeling even in the 
Scriptures, all the psalms of penitence or praise from the field 
of what he calls supernatural inspiration, and puts them down 
as the merely ‘ natural inspirations ” of the human mind when 
once the power and love of God are clearly realized by it. 
As we have some difficulty in clearly grasping what the sup- 
posed distinction, apparently so widely accepted by religious 
thinkers, between natural and supernatural inspiration, is, it is 
only fair to Mr. Higginson, who appears to have a distincter 
notion of it than some of his contemporaries, and is certainly 
bolder in applying it, since he excludes the psalms from the field 
of the latter, and attributes them only to the former, to quote his 
own words. ‘The Scriptures,” he says, ‘‘ speak both of a natural 
inspiration and of a supernatural.” It is to the former the book of 
Job refers when we read, ‘‘ There is a spirit in man; and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding,” “ the 
Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath 
given me life.” 

“To the devout Hebrew all things speak of God. Sun, moon, and stars, 
which other nations worship, are but heaven's choristers singing the 
glory of the Eternal and showing His handiwork. The mysterious but 
resistless forces of nature are His Word, His Spirit, or the Angels of His 
pleasure. Life is instinct with His love ; reason is the candle of the 
Lord in the soul of man. All this, properly understood, is accepted by 
modern thought, as the truest philosophy of Creation, of Providence and 
of the Human Mind. That God is in all, and over all, and through all 
His works, is the devout anticipation, on the part of the poets and 
prophets of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, of the sublimest con- 
clusions of our modern science, which looks through all-prevailing law 
to its source in supreme intelligence and power. One of the greatest 
blessings, therefore, that we can derive from the supernatural in the 
Jewish and Christian revelations is when, on their suggestion, we carry 
a religious spirit to the appreciation of the constant divine doings in 
Nature and Providence, and especially in Man. Much has been lately 
said and written, not always wisely perhaps, though devoutly and in 
‘earnest religious zeal, respecting divine inspiration, tending on the one 
hand to bring an unreality into the deep but natural experiences of the 
human heart, by representing them as supernatural or miraculous; and 
on the other hand, to disguise the speciality of divine revelation itself, 
by representing all things in nature and human life as divinely inspired, 


till the only distinction left (if, indeed, that be left) would seem to be a 
distinction in degree.” 
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And in a later page he goes on, as we have said, to identify with 
the higher side of this natural inspiration, and to exclude from the 
supernatural, the Psalms, so far at least as they simply express 
religious joy or sorrow :— 

“ But we entirely sympathize with the feeling which, in describing 

the higher emotions of the human soul in its immediate search for 
sacred wisdom and its expression of devotional feeling, whether joyful 
or sorrowing (as in the Soained, claims the conscious presence and aid 
of the Holy Spirit. Nor, perhaps, do we minutely ask ourselves whether 
the idea of the sacred writer on such occasions distinctly was to describo 
that holy presence in the heart as a natural or as a supernatural inspi- 
ration. We claim it, philosophically, as a natural one; but many 
Christians, less philosophical than devout, seem even in these modern 
days to regard it as supernatural.” 
We confess that we have the greatest possible difficulty in grasping 
this distinction between two kinds of inspiration. Whatever the 
due development of our own nature yields, say a poem, or a 
mathematical discovery, or a sound political measure, or a virtuous 
action, or a religious emotion, that, if we understand Mr. Higgin- 
son aright, is properly to be ascribed to the guidance and inspi- 
ration of God, but only to * natural” inspiration. On the other 
hand, whatever teaching comes straight from God, and not through 
the development of our own nature, is, we suppose, ‘ super- 
natural’ inspiration. ‘The Psalmist, when he said, ‘As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O 
God,’ was expressing his own nature, and was, we gather, only 
naturally inspired ; Isaiah, in saying, ‘‘ My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord; for as 
the heaven is higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than 
your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts,” was, we gather, 
supernaturally inspired ; the former only naturally because he 
expressed a human feeling,—the latter supernaturally because he 
delineated what he had seen in a divine vision. Is that Mr. 
Higginson’s meaning? If it is, we can imagine him defending his 
position by saying that what comes out of man’s nature, even if 
purified, and to some extent filtered by God’s guidance and 
natural Providence, will bear more traces of human ymperfection 
than that which has only been just received intv it by the exer- 
cise of the spiritual recipient faculty. The former is a current 
which has flowed right through a frail human character; the 
latter has at worst been only just refracted by the superficial im- 
perfection of an inadequate human perception. We can imagine 
such a defence, we say,—though we do not think it would be in 
the least valid,—but we are by no means sure that it represents 
the real meaning of those who believe in a natural inspiration as 
distinguished from a supernatural. Mr. Higginson gives us no 
trace of this distinction in the following passage :— 

“ One practical conclusion of the highest importance is quite elear. It 
is the natural, and not the supernatural, inspiration that is now accessi- 
ble to our minds. Miracles, once given for special purposes, have long 
since ceased ; once charged with revealed blessings, they have done their 
work in so blessing the world for ever. But the mercy seat of our 
Heavenly Father is known and felt to be ever open to our prayers. His 
Holy Spirit never ceases to hold communion with our spirits and re-assure 
us that we are the sons of God. We do not expect the gift of tongues to 
be repeated each day of Pentecost. We do not need it for our duties in 
God’s household or husbandry. We need not, nor may we think our- 
selves worthy to desire, miraculous gifts of any kind. But we do need 
more and more of the healthy spirit of divine grace, to keep us upright 
in temptation and devoted to duty. We do need the spirit of sincere 
piety to bless our joys and soothe our troubles. We do need to cultivate 
the conscious presence of our Heavenly Father and the sweetly sym- 
pathizing example of our blessed Lord and Master in our hearts and 
consciences, to enable us truly to do the work of life as the work of God. 
And this spirit of holiness the Father of our spirits still sends in his 
Son’s name upon every true disciple who seeks it in prayer and aspiration, 
and welcomes it and walks by it in daily life. Other objects of desire, 
even innocent in their kind, may be denied us, In other efforts, even 
for things allowable, we may be disappointed. But here, and here only, 
it is always true, according to the Master's promise, that every one that 
seeketh findeth, and he that asketh receiveth, and to him that knocketh 
it is freely opened. This is the permanent law of natural inspira- 
tion, as revealed to us, explained and guarded by the supernatural inspi- 
ration of Jesus Christ.” 

Our author tells us that he uses the words ‘ natural’ and ‘super- 
natural’ in the ordinary sense, but then we have very little idea 
what ‘ natural’ as applied to inspiration can mean in an ordinary 
sense. Natural inspiration seems to us in the passage we have just 
quoted to come very near to ‘natural supernaturalism.’ If the 
Holy Spirit never ceases to hold communion with us and to 
answer our petitions, then it addresses us directly, we suppose, 
and presents to us the truth we crave. Now what is the dis- 
tinction between a natural communication of the Holy Spirit 
and a supernatural communication of the same Spirit? When 
we pray to know right from wrong, and the answer comes in a 
strong illumination of our conscience, we suppose Mr. Higginson 
would call that a natural communication of the Holy Spirit's. That 
would be quite consistent with attributing sayings like the 
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Psalmist’s, ‘‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise,” to natural 
inspiration, for this, too, is only the utterance of a spiritually 
illuminated conscience. But then what is left for supernatural 
inspiration? What are the Commandments but the imperative 
legislation of a divinely illuminated conscience? What is the 
commandment, ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
pray far them that despitefully use you,” but the clear, imperative 
language of a conscience in close communion with God? There 
are parts of Mr. Higginson’s essays in which he seems for a 
moment to think that that which in its first promulgation must 
have been due to ‘ supernatural inspiration,’ in its subsequent con- 
firmation and reiteration is to be ascribed only to natural 
inspiration ; so that it would be a question of dates whether a 
given answer of God’s Spirit to a prayer of man’s spirit were the 
product of ‘natural’ or of ‘supernatural’ inspiration. That, we 
think, can scarcely be Mr. Higginson’s meaning. The light 
which falls on a modern conscience is as new to it as if 
it had never fallen before on any previous conscience; and 
if a little thief in a reformatory suddenly feels the whole 
spiritual force of ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness,’ it is as much 
or as little supernatural, neither more nor less, as when the divine 
command first took its hold of the mind of the Hebrew legislator. 
Or would Mr. Higginson say that the distinction between ‘ natu- 
ral’ and ‘supernatural’ inspiration lies in some token, sometimes 
accompanying the teaching conveyed, and sometimes not accom- 
panying it, that it comes from beyond the range of dur human 
faculties ? Would he say, for instance, that a communication con- 
taining a wholly supernatural piece of knowledge, such as the 
immortality of man, or a future judgment, or a positive prediction 
of events now improbable, must, if believed at all, be accepted as 
‘supernatural’ inspiration, while the mere illumination of a faculty 
belonging to us should be attributed to ‘ natural’ inspiration? If 
that is the distinction intended, then it is worth very little more 
than a direction not to be confident that anything does come from 
God, except we are intellectually incapable of having discovered 
it for ourselves, and really amounts to throwing distrust on the 
deeper and primary inspirations of God’s Spirit concerning human 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

Take it how we will, we cannot even discern a meaning for the 
phrase ‘ natural inspiration.’ If it be inspiration at all, then it 
is God's Spirit entering our souls, and is supernatural in the sense 
of depending purely on the spirit, and volition, and love of God, 
and not on any law of human nature, and human nature only. 
When God taught St. Peter that our Lord was “ the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” this, according to Mr. Higginson, would be a 
supernatural inspiration. But in what possible respect does it 
differ from His teaching any one of us to-day that Jesus is ‘‘ Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” except in the newness and oldness of 
the respective lessons ? That seems to us to be supernatural in- 
spiration which is inspiration from above our nature, inspiration 
lifting our nature from its present level towards a higher nature by 
no will of ours. If it does this by illuminating afresh our moral per- 
ceptions, it is just as supernatural, as if it does this by presenting a 
new image of glory to our affections, though the last exercises a 
more powerful and permanent effect over us than the first. ‘That 
which constitutes the supernatural, whether in inspiration 
or anything else, is the introduction of a divine agency from 
above the natural laws previously at work. Christ, in heal- 
ing the withered hand, introduced a divine agency from above 
the physiological laws of the sufferer’s constitution, and in 
forgiving his sins he introduced a divine agency from above 
the moral laws of the sufferer’s constitution. In both cases 
the influence was strictly supernatural. But so also, as it 
seems to us, and for precisely the same reason, is the power which 
floods any modern conscience with the conviction that its sins are 
forgiven, and with a fresh power ‘to go and sin no more.’ 
‘Natural inspiration’ seems to us precisely as unmeaning as 
‘uninspired inspiration’ or ‘natural supernaturalism ;’ and we 
cannot understand how the inspiration by which we receive any 
true gospel, moral or spiritual, to-day, is a bit less supernatural 
than the inspiration by which it was revealed to the Apostles or 
Prophets centuries ago. If mathematical and poetical faculty is 
properly called natural as distinguished from spiritual power, which 
we call supernatural, it is because the former involves only partial 
glimpses of divine laws which are not visions of God, not know- 
ledge of His holiness, of Himself—in short because the former does 
not consciously introduce any new agency from above our nature, 
but only develops a single element in it, while the latter raises us 
above ourselves, and by its own proper force transfigures for the 
time the nature which it touches into the image of God’s. 





AFTER THE STORM.* 


Mr. SKINNER acted, we suppose, as correspondent to some jour- 
nal, for only a special correspondent could have written at once 
so discursively and so well, could have noticed so many often 
described facts, yet have been upon the whole so original and un- 
biassed. There is a want of connection, too, in his thoughts such 
as is seldom perceptible except in work executed at many times 
and under many and very different circumstances. The letters 
are, however, lively, picturesque, and apparently impartial, the 
writer being one of those men who admire the courage and 
determination of the South while detesting slavery. By far the 
most interesting chapters in his work are those which describe the 
relation of the dark and white races to each other after the war, 
and it is to these that we shall principally confine our attention. 
The first incident which came across Mr. Skinner was the recep- 
tion of the ‘“102nd United States’ Coloured Infantry” by the 
people of Cleveland, Ohio, and a pleasant scene it must have been, 
The managers of the Soldiers’ Home invited the soldiers to a 
dinner, and the regiment arrived by train :—‘‘ Physically, it is a 
collection of English-speaking Christian Turcos, without the 
turban and loose trousers, but with strength enough to give 
the Algerine a hard tussle, should they ever come across him.” 
The men dine quietly, but with the broad good-humour on their 
faces characteristic of the race, waited on by the white ladies who 
manage the Home, march out, listen to a short speech from the 
senior officer, who mentions incidentally that fifty thousand negroes 
have fallen in the service, and depart, first, however, raising a burst 
of ‘‘cheering in answer to his words; caps are waved, and faces 
lighted with smiles. The three times three is given with boyish 
enthusiasm, and we can understand how those black soldiers would 
charge a battery.”” Whereupon two workmen have a slight dis- 
pute :—‘ ‘ Don’t talk to me about niggers,’ says a sturdy looker- 
on, at my elbow; ‘I’ve seen them skedaddle.’ ‘And I’ve ske- 
daddled myself,’ remarks his companion, drily; ‘so have you, 
Bill.’ The sturdy looker-on, with a badge to show that he has 
been in the army, nods his head profoundly, whilst uttering this 
oracular sentiment :—‘ Sir, the principle I agree to, though it’s 
pretty steep to come down on me with nigger equality, but 
if he and I skedaddled at the same time and bust ourselves 
with running, it wouldn’t make him white nor me black.’” 
The second experience is not quite so pleasant. Mr. Skinner 
was in Quincy, Illinois, walking about, when a young negro 
warned two white lads who were skylarking, standing on their 
heads in the road, that they might be run over. Thereupon 
‘‘a gaunt white man, of hang-dog aspect, swore fearfully at what 
he called the ‘d——d impudence of coloured cusses’ in telling 
white children to get off the track. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘if those darned 
niggers had been in reach, I would have kicked them over.’ 
Receiving no answer to this remark, he drew near me as I 
descended the hill, and inquired sternly, ‘Wouldn’t you have 
kicked them over?’ I naturally answered that I would not, and 
without taking further notice of the stranger, moved forward. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, tauntingly, ‘I'd flay every saucy nigger if I had my 
way. 1’d not only kick them over, but, by G——, I'd kick over 
those that said they wouldn’t kick them over.’” He was from 
over the border, and belonged to the class in which the Standard 
does not believe, but which is the only real difficulty in the way 
of emancipation—the mean white. This is the sort of man who 
is, just now shooting negroes down, and declaring that Andrew 
Johnson is the hope of the Union. The man might, however, 
have hesitated before he carried his threat into execution, for the 
negro, though he puts up with words, only occasionally retorting, 
is disposed to resist force. Here is an incident in New Orleans :— 
‘“‘'There was a darkey leaving one of the steamers, and as he 
stepped ashore he brushed slightly against a white passer-by. 
White chap hit Sambo in the face, whereupon Sambo paused for a 
moment to consider his position, remembered he was free, and 
followed the aggressor with a broad grin. ‘ What do you want, 
you d——4d nigger ?’ inquired Whitechap, on perceiving that he 
should have to say something. ‘What do I want ? d—— you!” 
responded Sambo. ‘ Jist hit me agin, that’s all. Why, I'd whip 
two of you.’ They faced each other during several minutes, and 
Sambo endured a torrent of oaths unmoved. ‘Hit me agin, that’sall! 
said he. But his opponent, not having a taste for rough-and-tumble 
played at by two, though willing to perform a solo on the human 
countenance, slowly evaporated, amid the jeers of the spectators.” 
Mr. Skinner watched the negroes closely at Memphis, once @ 
centre of slavery fanaticism, and thus records his experience :— 
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“Coloured folk came trudging into town, with battered hats and 
dusty clothes, or waited near the Freedmen’s Bureau, willing to be 
hired when the moment for hiring came, and content, meanwhile, to 
stare about them, which is, undoubtedly, a freedman’s privilege. But 
there was less idling than I had been led to expect. Black men rolled 
bales of cotton on the levee, drove waggons, and helped in the ware- 
houses. They ran on errands, acted as servants and porters, performed 
every function of a labouring class. Contracts for plantation work were 
hourly entered into by ex-slaves, under the superintendence of General 
Dudley, of the Bureau ; and if some darkeys carried liberty to the extent 
of loafing, why, so did many whites. I tried to look at things in Mem- 
phis impartially—to forget what institutions had been, and to judge by 
the same standard as I should apply to an English town. Thus looking 
and thus judging, it was clear that freedom had not greatly demoralized 
any but those who were out of pocket by the change. No one asked 
alms of me in Memphis, nor was I rudely hustled by darkeys when we 
met on the crowded pavement; nor did the black men to whom I spoke 
fail to answer me civilly. I was informed that they now bore con- 
cealed weapons, and would resent any aggression with violence, but as 
this was exactly my own case, and that of every white citizen with 
whom I was acquainted, it appeared less shocking than might have 
been supposed. Freedmen only imitated what free men had done for 
years past in Tennessee.” 

If the negroes would use open weapons a little more instead of 
carrying them concealed, it would be better for them, but there 
was a time, not a hundred years ago, when an Irish rough 
would no more return a “ gentleman’s” blow openly than he 
would now a priest’s, and a man could be got to play game for 
bloodhounds to hunt, vide Mr. Grattan’s reminiscences. Mr. 
Skinner still found fanatics for slavery, one gentleman remarking 
off Vicksburg that ‘‘ slavery was his religion,” but the general 
impression produced is that the great planters were personally 
kind. The overseers and mean whites are the people hated, the 
negroes now being generally ready to engage with the old owner 
for wages in preference to seeking new employ. Mr. Skinner 
rejects the charge of laziness in toto, believing that the following 
conversation gives a better idea of the truth :— 

“TI saw plenty of well dressed, prosperous-looking coloured people, 
and plenty of black men toiling with a will to earn their livelihood. 
There were also groups of sable loungers, and these attracted my 
companion’s attention.—-‘There, Sir, ‘cried he, ‘you see those lazy 
niggers wont work.’—I stepped up to the particular persons indicated, 
and asked one of them whether he could get anything to do.— ’Spects 
I could,’ replied Sambo, with a grin, ‘ but I’ve always been workin’ since 
I war that high, and now I’se lookin’ round a bit.’—‘' That’s so,’ adds 
another lounger, ‘ we’se boun to work, only wo want to wait till our 
money's gone.’” 

We have somewhere or other an old pamphlet in which the 
writer resists the Union with Scotland on the ground, among 
others, that Scotchmen, of all mankind, are “lazy and proud,”— 
an idea derived from the almost total want of employment which 
fell upon Scotland in the few years before the Union, and we have 
repeatedly heard Englishmen pronounce Bengalees lazy simply 
because they are up four hours before their critics, and so got their 
work half done. Of course the negro will not work without 
need, but neither will an Italian or Spaniard, or any other man 
who has not contracted the Englishman’s love for occupation as 
occupation or the Chinaman’s passion for accumulation. The 
real idler is the English workman who could earn fifty shillings a 
week, and would like it, but rather than work on Monday and 
Tuesday contents himself with thirty. Mr. Skinner describes 
the position of the free negro as resembling very much that of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. Society excludes and debases them, 
but many accumulate wealth, and some through education in 
Europe become gentlemen. Dr. Rondanez, of New Orleans, is 
one of them, ‘‘ an accomplished gentleman,” a quadroon, who now 
edits the New Orleans Tribune in English and French, and con- 
tends that the negro should have the suffrage. Mr. Skinner 
visited a colony established by the Bureau on an abandoned 
plantation, and decided strongly in favour of the system, 
though without giving sufficiently detailed reasons. The main 
advantage of the Bureau, when well worked, seems to be 
that it administers a kind of poor law, differing from ours in that 
relief is administered in the shape of work to all but the feeble 
and the aged. The negroes seemed contented, and the black 

soldiers discussed frankly their hopes and prospects. One of them 
must have been educated, for he asked about Cuba and its probable 
enfranchisement, and Mr. Skinner found everywhere a strong 
desire for education, the motive-spring being the longing for 
greater equality with the whites. At Charleston he attended a 
newly built negro church, and 

“ This congregation, in the newly built church at Charleston, neither 
shed tears nor groaned while listening to the more impressive passages 
of the sermon. It was as quiet a congregation as you could wish to see, 
should you object to religious excitement. Yet, when there came a 
request for support on behalf of a coloured college, I observed that five- 
dollar notes were plentifully handed in, and that everybody present 
gave something, The people are keon for education, which they see to 


themselves are anxious to learn, and from my visit to the coloured 
schools in Charleston I formed a high opinion of young Sambo’s ability. 
He has not here been so long at work as have his kindred in New 
Orleans, but despite- such drawback, his progress is most encouraging. 
I saw several tiny urchins, of pure African descent, who could read 
fluently and write a legible round band. Nor were they slow at 
arithmetic, as they ought to have been to justify sundry abstruse 
theories about them.” 

He also listened to a planter at dinner who, in the hearing of his 
negro servant, declared negroes had no souls, and then to a sharp 
sensible speech from that identical negro to hundreds of his country- 
men showing them that political rights could not be far off. There 
seems to have been a total absence of bitterness against individual 
masters, and the general conclusion in our minds from Mr. Skinner’s 
sketches is something like this. If the violent class of whites can 
be compelled by force, or example, or education to leave the blacks 
alone, the South may settle down into plantations again without 
serfage laws, the great planter paying for his labour weekly, 
instead of buying it once for all, and trusting for discipline partly 
to fines and partly to the immense authority involved in his power 
to dismiss the negro from his home as well as his employment. 
The negro likes home, and if relieved from blows, from the fear of 
sale, and from the danger of losing his children, will not be intract- 
able either about wages or land, and not unreasonably idle. That 
is, as we judge, the opinion of a fair observer, not prejudiced in 
favour of Sambo, though ready to risk a dagger rather than praise 
slavery, and it is, we suspect, very near the truth. 
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Four Years in the Saddle. By Colonel Harry Gilmor. (Longmans.) 
—We rise from this volume with a dazed sense of blazing gunpowder, 
whistling bullets, clashing sabres, and a man on horseback in the air. 
Colonel Gilmor had a roving commission from the Confederates to 
pick up intelligence and make the Federals generally uncomfortable. 
He devoted himself con amore to these arduous duties, and there is 
scarcely a page in the book that does not contain a flying leap and a 
terrific combat. He composed his narrative in the midst of the dis- 
tractions of a Federal prison, “a casemate dark and gloomy, fifty foet 
long by twenty wide, and filled with from forty to fifty prisoners, 
besides himself,” and writing being completely out of his line, he is 
content to let it stand as he first wrote it, and trust to the good- 
nature of the reader for forgiveness of the sins of incoherency 
and want of connection. He has need of all the indulgence that 
he can get on this score, and will be indebted for any success 
that he may attain to the exciting character of some of the 
fighting episodes, and the glimpses that he gives from time to time 
of ordinary life in the neighbourhood of armies. Here is a scene 
in the town of Liberty, in Virginia. Our author and a military friend at 
a garden gate, talking to some half-dozen ladies, one of whom had given 
him a glass of water. Empty glass just put on the gate-post, suddenly 
a bullet strikes the top; and jars off the tumbler. Ladies scream, bound 
off for the house, and one of them loses her slipper. Our author and 
his friend race for the slipper; the former wins, and proclaims that the 
owner must come out and claim it. Two of the girls advance, when 
another ball crashes through the lilac bush. Flight of one girl; the 
other, the claimant for the slipper, bravely advances, and is actually com- 
pelled by our beau sabreur to undergo an elaborate process of gallantry 
with her eye fixed upon the bullet-hole in the post. “How awkward 
I was in gotting on the shoe.” When Colonel Gilmor got into the 
hands of the Federals, they were inclined at first to take a serious view 
of some of his exploits, but as nothing came of it, and he is now a par- 
doned and free man, we suppose that these were all covered by the 
usages of war. But we cannot help thinking that five years’ penal 
servitude would not have been too severe a punishment for the cruelty 
of that flirtation. . 
Sir W. Scott's Novels. (J.C. Hotten.)—This is really a cheap six- 
pennyworth. For that sum the purchaser gets the whole of one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, without condensation from the original edition, in 
a type as clear as the space will allow, and quite clear enough to read 
easily. Indeed we hardly see how cheapness can go further, unless 
publishers adopt the newspaper form. A Times with double supplement 
would hold a novel by Sir Walter and leave a great profit at threepence, 
but it would be very inconvenient to hold and very soon lost. The only 
objection we have to raise to this edition is the cover. What does Mr. 
Hotten think is the use of a cover he probably dislikes as much as we 
do,—a cover like one of the signs he wrote so well about? It cannot be 
cheaper than a cover such as Baron Tauchnitz supplies, it is not so 
attractive, and it is enough to spoil the taste in colour of any popula- 
tion in the world. 
The Confederation of British North America, By E. ©. Bolton and 
H. H. Webber, Royal Artillery. With maps. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The authors of this very vigorous brochure are of opinion that the Cana- 
dian Confederation scheme is beneficial neither to Great Britain nor to 








be necessary to their children in a future of equal rights. The children 
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excuse for extorting further contributions and guarantees, such as for 
the Intercolonial Railway, and it will in no degree prevent the final 
absorption of Canada in the United States when the time is ripe for 
that inevitable contingency. Canada is indefensible, for the simple 
reason that she is length without breadth, and the mero addition of a 
population of 600,000 at her eastern extremity will in no material 
degree affect her powers of resistance. Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
can easily be defended by a naval power, and in the future, more or less 
remote, when the continental provinces are gone, would serve as a sort 
of Transatlantic Gibraltar on a large scale, by which this country could 
maintain her commercial position in those parts. England, then, has no 
interest in forcing Nova Scotia into the Canadian Confederacy, and the 
latter country prefers her isolated position, and has no desire to part 
with the absolute control of her surplus revenues. With regard to the 
Intercolonial Railway, our authors maintain that it will prove a failure, 
both from a military and a commercial point of view, and assiga as the 
grounds on which they have come to this conclusion the snowdrifts, the 
proximity of the Maine frontier between Riviére du Loup and Quebec, 
and the rivalry of the more southern line that is almost completed, and 
goes by the name of the European and North American Railway. We 
really think that the arguments they advance for the position they take 
up, both in the main and the subordinate questions, are deserving of 
very close attention, and we are quite sure that nobody who is interested 
in the subject can read without pleasure and profit the lucid statement 
in which the reasoning is expressed. 

The American Annual Register. Embracing political, civil, military, 
and social affairs; public documents, biography, statistics, commerce, 
finance, literature, science, and mechanical industry. (Appleton, New 
York.)—This American Annual Register is fuller than our own, and con- 
tains a mass of information on an infinite variety of subjects; these subjects 
are arranged in alphabetical order, so that the reader who is addicted to 
beginning at the beginning and going straight through his book will pass 
from the “ Anglican Churches ” to “ Army Operations,” and to the statis- 
tics of ‘‘ Petroleum,” from an obituary notice of Lord Palmerston. The 
tone is on the whole impartial, as will be seen in the delicate topic of 
“Diplomatic Negotiations,” and the style business-like ; and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any matter connected with America, and pertaining to 
the year 1865, on which information would be sought in vain in the 
volume. It embraces the final military operations of the war, the 
disbandment of the armies, the peaceful occupation of the Southern 
States, and the re-establishment of the central and State governments ; 
and. amongst other public documents contains the messages of Presidents 
Lincoln and Johnson, and the final report of General Grant. 

The Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester. By John Noakes. (Long- 
mans.)—The minutest details of conventual existence have a fascina- 
tion for Mr. Noakes, and although he comes to the conclusion that the 
system was uprooted bee&use Providence had had enough of it, thereby 
clearing himself from all suspicion of complicity with Brother Ignatius, 
yet his heart is evidently with the monks of old, and his book will be 
fully appreciated only by those who do not care how long they linger 
in such society. It is scarcely serviceable as a guide for modern uses, 
the features of the cathedral and such monastic buildings as are still 
permitted to exist being treated very cursorily and without much 
architectural research, but as a repertory of facts connected with the 
history of the foundation and the lives of the ecclesiastical functionaries 
at different periods it will be found exceedingly interesting. The 
biography of Prior Moore is especially attractive, rich in details of 
sixteenth-century life, and would have given Mr. Carlyle a companion 
picture to the famous Abbot Samson. Our author has done his best 
with it, and has effected in this and other instances all that can be 
done by diligent and affectionate study of the old records. He evidently 
prefers priors and monks to deans and chapters, and in the concluding 
portion of his elaborate work, which treats of the doings of the latter, 
contrives ingeniously, without committing himself, to leave on the mind 
of the reader the impression that ‘“‘there hath past away a glory from 
the earth.” 

On Force and its Jfental Correlates. By Charles Bray. (Longmans.) 
—Mr. Bray is an enthusiastic champion of the modern principie of 
continuity, and will allow no break between the various manifestations 
of force. He is looking forward to the approaching establishment of a 
universal law, according to which the actions of mankind will be as 
surely determined by the food they take as the movement of the 
steam-engine by its fuel. Not only will people in general regularly 
prepare themselves for a course of conduct by a course of diet, but such 
of the phenomena of witchcraft and spiritualism (and these are numer- 
ous) as have not had their origin in imposture will be produced in the 
same way, and the “ law of Levitation, by which Brahmins, and saints, 
and Mr, Home, and tables float,” will be as familiar as the law of gravi- 
tation is now. Then will the doctrine of free-will be relegated to the limbo 
of oxtinct superstitions, and food-fettered man envy his dog the happy 
delusion that he can wag his tail as he likes. Tho critic’s occupation 


will be gone, as it will be impossible to counteract the effects of yester- 
day’s meal; but as in the system of the future, “ with a psychology based 
on physiology, we can have any kind of men we like, with any type of 
body and any kind of feeling,” we shall take care to have only good 
and clever folks, and no foolish books will be written. 


Without sharing 


Mr. Bray's expectations, and quite shrinking from the world as he woulg 
have it, overlooking also the danger to our calling, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that his volume contains much that is true and more 
that is curious, and we think that our readers would do well to exereisg 
such power of choice as they are still conscious of possessing in favour 
of an investigation of his theory. 

Incentives to the Higher Life. By W.S. Coupland, B.A., &e. (Trubner.) 
—Mr. Coupland is amongst the prophets, and is quite prepared for any 
amount of obloquy that may be lavished upon him by their eternal 
antagonists, the priests. Not through any fear of that will he be 
deterred from delivering the message that he has for the men of his 
times, and he is confirmed in this determination by the discordance that 
exists between the ideas of the pulpit and the age. He desires'to ineul- 
cate “belief in the human soul and faith in God,” but when he comes 
to a definition of God he has only to say that spiritual world, God, 
Divine Mind, Eternal Being, Immanent Essence are to him synonymous, 
He holds that man is not to expect any assistance from this essence or 
being, having been created perfectly self-adequate, and yet he believes 
that the law of life is love. Now, it strikes us that this is inconsistent. 
If love is the law of life, it is impossible to conceive it absent from the 
nature of the originator of life, or as showing itself in the relation 
between him and his creatures otherwise than in analogy with its exist- 
ence amongst those creatures themselves. ‘“ Exclude the whole sphere 
of the visible and the tangible,” Mr. Coupland says, in another place, 
“and of the invisible and intangible human attributes, and if there be 
anything left, or all that there be left, comes under the category of the 
Divine.” We cannot understand a law of love emanating from this 
nebulous source. Mr. Coupland, however, considers that he is distin- 
guished from the Positivists by this conception of the Deity, and that 
man requires no other assistance than it and the aspirations of his. 
own soul to guide his course through life and out of it. He expresses 
his views in language of great force, and is often very effective in his 
exposure of current theological emptinesses. Like a good many others, he 
is more successful in showing what is not religion than in settling what 
is, but his errors are not due to any want of serious reflection upon 
spiritual things, or any absence of sympathy with the best instincts of 
our nature. 

Karl of the Locket and his Three Wishes. By David Smith. (Nimmo.). 
—A pretty book, anticipatory of Christmas, containing a pleasant 
German story, told in a nice, simple way. It purports to convey the 
moral that people, little boys in particular, wish in ignorance for things 
that will not benefit them, but this is not obtrusively put forward, and 
easily escapes notice in the smooth flow of the narrative. Some per- 
sons will not be offended at the discovery of another principle that may 
be deduced from it, to wit, that good blood will show itself under adverse 
circumstances. But its merit does not consist in its moral so much as 
in the attractive simplicity of the style and the naturalness of the per- 
sonages who figure in it, whether it is the small hero himself or Hans 
Pennywise, the miller, with the very white blouse and the very red 
face; or the noble Count Ebrenherz, the descendant of the legendary 
hunter of the Dunkenwald. 

A Reference-Book of English History. By A. C. Ewald, of H.M’s 
Public Record Office. (Warne.) — Students and others who have 
occasion frequently to refer for facts in English history will find this 
a useful compilation. It contains a table of chronology, genealogical 
tables of the royal Houses, a dictionary of battles and sieges, lines of 
biography of eminent individuals, with dates of birth and death, anda 
brief dictionary of the English Constitution, explanatory of the leading 
Acts of Parliament, and descriptive of the principal offices of State. 

The Rock and Other Poems. (Longmans.)—The anonymous author of 
this little collection is a man of taste, of travel, and of general know- 
ledge. He does not indulge in stereotyped expressions, but describes 
what he has seen or what he feels in a way that impresses the reader 
with the conviction that the poem is the genuine outcome of real thought 
and observation. Still we cannot avoid the conclusion that the writer 
is not a poet, and was not intended by nature to adopt verse as his 
medium of communication with his fellow-creatures. The book is useful, 
as showing more clearly than usual how little varied and high qualifica- 
tions avail to enable a man to write poetry when the vis divinior is 
absent, or perhaps, we should rather say, as confirming with greater 
force the opinion that the number is limited indeed of those who are 
justified in disregarding the natural taste for retirement of the modest 
muse. The following lines, from a description of the Aurora Borealis 
in a poem called “The Berg,” will give a taste of the author's quality 
and illustrate our criticism :— 

“A flush as of a glorious dawn suffused, 
A thin diaphanous cloud that soon was shaded, 
And lines of light spread like a fan unloosed, 
Then folding like a fan, grow faint and faded. 
“Upon a winding-sheet of luminous mist 
There quivered for a moment cross and crescent 
And from the zenith down to west and east 
Shot scintillations pale and phosphorescent. 
“Bright feathery rays to central heaven returned, 
And pencilled forms too subtle for expression, 
Whilst here and there a vivid halo burned, 
And hues prismatic ran in quick succession.” 
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o.—Priest and Parish, by the Rev. 
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f the Deacons, by E. M. 
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iy Low and Co.— Dame Perkins, by Lindon 


Mende thfall~'The Victoria Magazine, Vol. VII. 
G. Routledge and Sons—Literary Pearls. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co —Cupsley Annals. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES fr BINDING 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller, or News> 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


Pig hdh bebe PRIZE BOUQUET. 











Registered and made only by . H. BREIDEN- 
BACH, Perfumer to the Queen. Sold everywhere, at 
10s, 20s, and 403 per box of eight, one to each colyur, 
as used in the game. 

1572 New Boud street. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
/ BRANDY, 13s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In botttes, 68s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, 8.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, $s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in Englend; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


—_— of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 
carriage to any railway station. Sample bottles for- 
warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 
cellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill, 
and 145 New Bond street, London; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJ, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpenapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-roci erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15a. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glase, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and or ty Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad. 
street.—Established 1807. 

C O., 


& TESS S* and 





CABINET-MAKERS, 
UPHOTLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UPHOL- 
STERY, sent free per post, or given on application. The 
Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked in plain 
figures, and comprises 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry 
Cloths, French and Silk Damasks, &c. This department 
is also enriched with the latest Parisian Novelties, 
Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports, &c. 
Good Solid Dining-Room Sets in mahogany and oak. 

Tron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety. 

The new patent Spring Mattress still stands alone for 
cheapness aud comfort. 
The Bedding is all made on the premises and under 
personal inspection. 
Their famous Polished Pine Bed-ltoom Suites demand 
special attention. 
Extract from the Builder. 

“ We were shown a short time since a bed-room fitted 
up by an Earl for his own occasional occupation at the 
seaside, in which every piece of furniture, save the 
iron bedstead; was made of the white wood in question. 
Dressing table, washstand, drawers, towel rails, and 
chairs were as spotless a8 the crest of the waves beating 
on the shore, and the very height of cleanliness 
seemed attuined.” 

The SPOCK of CARPETS 
is oue of the choicest in London, embracing Turkey, 
Velvet Pile, Brus#els, Kidder, Félts, &c. 

Floor Cloth, Kamptulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet, 
cut, fitted, and laid down to any size and plan. 
Furnishing Drapery of every deseription. 
Damask, Rep, aud Pekin Cloths, French and English 
Chintzes, &c. 

The STOCK of HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
is well worthy the attention of clubs, hotels, and large 
consumers, who will be treated with on most liberal 
terms, 

ATKINSON and CO., 

193, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


T°? CHARITABLE DONORS, the 

Managers of Public Institutions, Asylums, and 
Homes. 

The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis,and the cousequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON and CO. 
made large cash purchases, enable them now to offer 











LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon 

and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 

peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 

consumption be moderately qui-k.—H. B. FEARON 

and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSIN# LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 








HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; res- 
tores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. It isa specific 
for debility of all kinds, aud from its containing, among 
Other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
ove highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Tice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
Street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
——The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity ot the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c , 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and guld throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Diuneford and Co.” i 
€ach bottle aud red label over tne cork. - erm 





1 advaniages in the supply of 

BEDDING, BLANKE?sS, COUNTERPANES, and 
SHEETINGS, 

besides every description of material for warm Winter 


Clothing. 
ATKINSON and Co., 
193, 200, 202, 204, 206 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, aad BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
London, W., and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 








ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has beeu 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford sireet, both muterial aud workmansbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Moward and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEA1 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
appeared in the market, LIEBI@S EXYRAcY ot 
MEAT COMPANY (Liantel), Lomdion, give notice that 
theirs is the only extract of meat aualyzed aud guir- 
auteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's extract bears Baron Liebig’s 
certiticate. 





VIELDS’ PATENL SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES, (the Oviginal), 1s 8d» er Ib. To be 





had of all dealers in Towu aud Country 





SPECTACLES. 
P ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGIH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Partncirat Sin Davip Brewster. 

“ T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there ean be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” 

Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CO, 
137 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBUKGH, 


ASPHALTE-ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 





ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
{3k Broad street” | London, B.C. 


59 GeorGce Sqtake, GLAscow. 
2 Gorge Piagzas, Liverpoon, 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFAOTORIES 
Or THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Tlitee- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of renrittance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 
ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED and their TWO.GUINEA MELTON 
CLOTH OVERCOATS are patro.izel by Travellers alle 
over the world. LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED 
CLOAKs, One Guineas 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; 10 Mosley street, Mauehester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THB ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her’ Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London; 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 





ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
! This delicious condi t, pr d by Con- 
nolsseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perntns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless. 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peaains’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, ani by the Proprietors » 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWBLL ; 
Messrs. BaRotay and Sons, Lonlon, &c., &o, and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, _or MULLIGATAWNY 





Curry Powder, and Carry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWALL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


“HE” SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH'S DIGESLIVE.)—Del.cious with every 
kuown Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 69 
Lamb's Conduit street; Barelay and Sons, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tas” Sance. 


Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consalted in 
London, at Lis residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
8 juare. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Imp rtant improvemoat, aad 
great 








reduction in prices. 

\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

INN surGEON-DENPIS?, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros. * 
venor square. Svle inveator aud exciusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natura’, duravle, aud com- 
fortable than any yet imtroluced, and are about the 
specitie gravity of cork, thus cowbini ig lig staes and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the aljvining teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly painless priagiple, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all, 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will fad 
this syscvem particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete euunciation and perfect wastication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No conucction with any oue of the same name- 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 
FOR FAMILY USE 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 

on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 

fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 

the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








ETALLIC SPRING MATTRASSES | 


(Verrichio’s Patent).—These Mattrasses are 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 


highly ap roved by the Medical Profession, and are the | are requested, before fina'ly deciding, to visit WIlL- 
cleanest, healthiest, best, and cheapest ever invented, | LIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 


JACKSON and GRAHAM have arranged with the | 


Patentee for the exclusive right to manufacture these 
Mattrasses, and beg to inform the public they can be 
supplied direct from the Bedding Department of their 
Establishment, 29 Oxford street, or from the under- 
mentioned firms in the Country :— 









ABERDEEN ........Messrs Allan and Sons 
ALDERSHOT ........Mr White 

ARMAGH ..... ++ yy Frizell 

AYR o.seseeeeeeeeees Messrs John Reid and Co 
BARNSLEY ° Mr F. Butler 


TH....+++0++0- oe « Messrs Stokes, Bryant, and Co 
BEDFORD ..........Mr Butcher 
BELFAST...... -Messrs N. A. Campbell and Co 
BERWICK ... » Purves and Sons 
BIDEFORD . »  Langbridge & Hutchins 
BRADFORD ... + 9 Pratt and Prince 
BRIGHTON ... -Mr Hannay 
BRISTOL ..........-- Messrs C. and W. Trapnell 
BURY ST. EDMUND'SMr Bullen 
BLANDFORD ...... 
BOURNEMOUTH .... 
CAMBRIDGE ......Mr Bulstrode 
CANTERBURY ... » Gilham 
CHELMSFOED ...... ,, Tyler 
CHESTER ......++. Messrs Beckett Brothers 
CHICHESTER ...... 5, Wrightand Son 
CARDIFF ..........+.Mr D. Lewis 
CORK _oe..+++00+0+-Messrs Carmichael and Co 
COVENTRY.....-. » Spencer and Co 

















CHELTFNHAM »» Debenham and Freebody 
CARLISLE ... »  Batey and Sons 
DERBY .....-. +» Woollatt and Foster 
DONCASTER ......+. » Mawe and Son 
DORCHESTER ......Mr Treves 

DOVER ....0+..eee0+- 5, G. Flashman 

DUBLIN ......+++++.Messrs Wm. Fry and Co 
DUNDEE ......e00+- » Wilson and Son 
DURHAM........++..Mr W. Robson 
DUMFRIES.......... » Gregon 

EASTBOURNE ...... » 8S. Bretton 


EDINBURGH,,......Messrs R. Whytock and Co 
EXETER ....cccscoes 9 Brock and Co 
FALMOUTH ...... +» 9 Olver and Son 
GLASGOW ....00++++ 9 | Wylie and Lockhead 
HASTINGS ..........Mr Lancaster 

d +» » Atkinson 

HENLEY on THAMES ,, Scott 

ISLE of WIGHT ,... ,, Riddett, Ryde 

JERSEY ..+0+++++2 ee Messrs De Gruchy and Sons 
INVERNESS ......++  »  Maciver and Young 
KIDDERMINSTER ..Mr Allcock 

LEEDS ......++++++.-Messrs Roudhouse and Sons 
LEICESTER ....++s2 1» Spencer and Sons 
LEWE Browne and Crosskey 
Cannock, Tait, and Co 


se eeeet eeeeee ” 


LIMERICK ......++55 =o» 


LIVERPOOL ..... «ee » Dowler and Gradwell 
LONGTON ....ccee es 9,  Carryer Brothers 
MANCHESTER ...... ,, Kendal, Milne, and Co 
MARGATE ,...s0008 5, Gray and Co 


MONTROSE ........ 1» Japp 

N’CASTLE on TYNE ,, Sopwith and Co 
NORTHAMPTON .... 5, Phipps and Son 

p » Jones and Manfull 
NORWICH ...- ° Robertson and Sons 
NEWMARKET .... 


OXFORD..... 
PENZANCE .. 
PBRITE ccccvcce +e. 5, Imrie 

PLYMOUTH ......++Messrs Pophan, Radford, & Co 
READING ......++++ » Blowers and Sons 
ROCHESTER........ », Thomas and Hooman 





such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu or 
naments, £3 8s to £33 10s; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s to £5 12s; steel fenders, £3 33 to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s to £100; fire-irons, from 
33 3d the set of £4 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth -plates. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ............ 78 6d to £45 0s 0d. 
Candelabra, from ....... 138 6d to £16 103 Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from .......... 183 0d to £16 16s Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6s 0d to £9 Os Ud. 


Pure Colza Oil .......... 48 per galloa. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OTA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishe 8, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piecex, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


(’ ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
' Illustrated PRICE LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

















— WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1365. 





— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 





ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE. 


Prize Medal, 1862. 





ewe GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





Bess ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





Old Bond street and Westbourne 


ENSON, 
grove, 





SOUTHAMPION ...- ,, Douglas and H 
SOUTHPORT.....+.. ,, Boothroyd and Co 
SALISBURY .......+..Mr Frederick Roe 
SCARBOROUGH .... ,, Rowntree 
SHREWSBURY....+¢ 4 White 








SUNDERLAND ,,.... ,, Brydon 

TORQUAY .. » Burt 

WARRINGTO - Messrs Garnett and Sons 
WINDSOR . »Mr Barton, Eton 
YORK, .0+0..++++e+..Messrs Musham and Son 


And other principal Towns in Gieat Britain. 
Lithogrephed Price Lists on application. 





| ie -v! PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) Is 8d per Ib. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES, iu all sizes, From 1s per lb. upwards, To 





ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Culpable Negligence —At certain seasons, when 
the very air seems foul with pestilence and the water 
provokes disease, it becomes the paramount duty of all 
invalids to keep themselves and their families in full 
health and vigour. No wouud or sore should now be 
permitted to run its destructive course, no skin diseases 
should be allowed to depress the nervous system, when 
all such predisposing causes of danger may he effectually 
removed by this healing ointment and these purifying 
Pills, without enervating or irritating the constitution. 
When the action of any organ is perceptibly deranged, 
and its vital power seriously diminished, immediate 
recouise s!.ould be had to Holloway’s remedies, which 
will rectify both external and internal mischief. 








be had of all dealers. 


—_———. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
No, 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 cg ‘ 
cross, 8Wo ARING 
DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Kirkman 
ma a Esq. ‘ Esq., M.P. 

Villiam ‘cotton, Esq.,| Henry Lancelot 

D.C.L,F.RS. apace 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., 

M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun, 
Edward Hawkins, jun.,Esq.! Esq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868, All Policies now effected og 
the “return system ” will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cant on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon 
approved security, in sums of not less than £500. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents, 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU. 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY aad its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund .........+.. £3,659,000 
Annual Revenue ..... eresecese £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been dividej 
on seven occasions since 1835, when the Company wags 
established, and on each occasion large and i:nportaut 
benefits have been given to the assured. 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company's principles aud 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 
AGENCIES in every town of importancs throughout 
the kingdom. 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, whara 
premiums cau be received and claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for — 82 King William street, 
E 


SAMUEL R. "FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, ee Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
8. W. 


peLurcan 


D. Hodgson, 


sq. 
Sir John Lubbock, B. 

F.R.S. me 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 





EpinsurGH—3 George street (Head Office). 


rMNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry;7 
Corohill; and Charing cross, London. 
Invested Funds ......se..seseee cococe £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865.. ereee 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1365 ..+e+e..+0+6 250,108 
Life Claims are payable 30 days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Michaelmas must be 
renewed on or before October 14. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
J Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund 
£444,000, 











Court Or DrIREcTORS. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOLrT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Eq. 
William “Walter Cargill, | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 

> 


Esq M.P. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 
Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 

London. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, te 
safe custody of Iudian Goveramant paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependexcies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and als» for longer perio ls, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1865. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent, 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. . 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. | Stephen P, Kennard, “~ 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP, 
George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTU RES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cant; 
for.Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, ani up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. . 
Appientions for particulars to be made at the 0 fice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, &.C. 
By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


r ‘ 
AQUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
te) COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. e 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
aud by Agency with the other Australiau Colonies up 20 
current terms. 








WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





London, 54 Old Broad stree:, £.C. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square. 

The SESSION 1866-67 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 


October 11th. 
in—E. S. Beesly, M.A. 

twoch—Mons Ragou. 

erman—A. Heimann, Ph.D. 

Sig. Biaggi. 

Igobre and Geometry—Jonas Ashton, M.A. 
Arithmetic —A. Sonnenschein, Esq. 
Reading Aloud—M. Cull, Esq. 
Harmony—J. Hullah, Esq. 
History of Fine Art—Vacant. 
Drawing—F. S. Cary, Esq. 


1. - 
aoe  iterature—George Macdonald, M.A. (Writers 


En 
time of Elizabeth and James I.) ; 
gouthesime J. P. Faunthorpe, B.A. (1. Characteristic 
om po features of the Continents. 2. Asia, physical 
olitical.) ‘ 
po History—S, M. Gardiner, B.A. 
course.) 
Modern History—L. B. Seeley, M.A. (France from the 
‘Accession of Henry IV. to the Revolution.) : 
Natural Philosophy—W. J. Russell, Ph.D. (Magnetism, 
Electricity, and Light.) 
Vocal Music—J. Hullab, Esq. (Psalms of Marcello, 
Oratorios and Masses of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
endels:ohn, &c.) ‘ a 
evi Language and Composition—J. L. Kinton, B.A. 
Vocal Music—(Junior Class), J. Banister, Esq. 
Instrumental Music—Johu Jay, Esq. : 
Latin Prizes at the close of the Session—Examination 
in Virgil, Eclogues, Cicero—Insc., Disp. I. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

—The EVENING CLASSES for CLASSICS, 
MODERN LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, PHY- 
BICAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, HISTORY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, ELOCUTION, the various branches of LAW 
and other subjects, will commence on Monday, October 
15th. 
The Prospectus, containing full iculars of these 
classes, may be obtained on application, either personal 
or by letter, at the office of the College, Gower street, 
W.c 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
October 3, 1866. 


R. PERCY, F.R.S., will commence a 
COURSE of FIFTY LECTURES on METAL- 
LURGY at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn 
street, on MONDAY NEXT, the 15th OCTOBER, at 
half-past 11, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Monday at the same hour. 

Fee for the course, £4. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES of 
the UPPER CLASSES.—Dr. and Mrs. HARE, 
who have resided abroad for many years and devoted 
themselves to educational pursuits, are prepared to 
receive a limited number of pupils at their residence, 
Basingstoke. They are assisted by Professors of the 
highest ae | rom London, &c. The locality is 
remarkably healthy and easy of access, the house and 
grounds adapted for comfort and recreation. References 
to families of position. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at Ronert Cocks and 
p= ag Burlingtou street, or of the Priucipals, Basing- 
stoke. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A 
Pupil can be received to the Civil Engineering, 
Surveying, and Architectural Profession on very mode- 
rate terms—Apply to H. 8, L., 24 Guildford street, 
Russell square. 


wart ED, a Pupil, of Good Character, 
age 16 or upwards, to prepare for an University 
or other Examination. Terms, £120 per annum. — 
Address, Rey. J. P. LANGLEY, Olney Vicarage, Bucks. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
ProspecTIvE ARRANGEMENTS. 
First Appearance in London of Mr. H. TALBOT. 


On SATURDAY, October 13, MONDAY, October 15, 
and during the week (Saturday excepted), Shakspere's 
Tragedy of MACBETH. To conclude with the BEG- 
GAR’S OPERA. Principal characters by Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Burry Sullivan, Mr. H. Talbot, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mr. T. Swinbourne, Mr. Henri Drayton, Master Percy 
Roselle, Mr. T. Mead, Mr. James Johnstone, Brothers 
Webb, Mr. Edmund Phelps, Mr. Barrett, Mr. H. 
Sinclair, Mr. Barsby, W. Mcintyre, J. Johnstone, C, 
Leyton, C. Warner, GC, Harcourt; Miss Amy Sedgwick, 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Madame Jenny Bauer, Miss Poole, 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Miss Florence 
Bennett, Miss Adelaide Golier, Miss Isabel Adams, 

On SATURDAY, October 20, will be produced, for the 
first time on the English stage, in respect to several of 
its Chief scenes, a romantic play, in Four Acts, entitled 
FAUST, adapted from the poem of Goethe by Bayle 
Bernard. The Scenic department under the direction 
of Mr. William Beverley. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling. Doors open at half past 6, performances to 


(From the Cast and Life 


(Tn one year's 

















PRIZE of TEN GUINEAS igs 

offered for the best short ESSAY upon the 
EVILS exposed in a receut work entitled “* SEARCH,” 
published by Mr. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. The 
Essay must be legibly written, fit for popular perusal, and 
signed by a motto. It must contain practical suggestions, 
and be addressed, post paid, before December 1, 1866, 
under a cipher, to care of Captain C. Tucker, Caldecott 
Hill, Bushey, Herts. The motto of the successful 
Essay will be advertised in Public Opinion and other 
papers in February, 1867, and the amount of the prize 
will be paid through Captain Tucker upon receipt of a 
copy of the first page of the Essay. Tobe Copyright, and 
to belong to the prize-giver. 

Donors of a florin or more to the Female Medical 
Society, 4 Fitzroy square, can obtain a copy of “ Search ” 
gratis, by sending the Treasurer's receipt and their 
address to Captain Tucker. 





New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
LLEINE’S SAINT'S POCKET- 
BOOK, containing the Voice of God speaking 
from Mount Gerizim, being a Short View of the great 
and precious Promises of the Gospel, &c. By the Rev. 
Josern AuLerne, Author of “ An Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted,” &c. With a Sketch of his Life and Writings, 
by the late James Nichols. 
London: Witi1am Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Just published, FOURTH EDITION, price 1s. 
UR MILITARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION—PAST and PRESENT. Considered in 
. to the late Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By 


London: Epwarp StaNrorp, 6 and 21 Charing cross. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, E.C 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s,an]1 5s 


per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 23 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 
ream. 


PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream, 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 63 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 


per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 1841. 


On Ist October, price 3s 6d. 
No. 2 of the 


OURNAL of the TRANSACTIONS of 
the VICTORIA INSTITUTE, or PHILOSOPHI- 

CAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN. Containing the 
following Papers and the Discussions thereon :—On the 
Difference in Scope between Scripture and Science. B. 
C. Mountford Burnett, E+q., M.D., Vice-President V.I. 
—On Comparative Philology. By Rev. Robinson 
Thornton, D.D., Head Master of Epsom College, M.V.I. 
—On the Various Theories of Man's Past and Present 
Condition. By James Reddie, Esq., Hon. Sec, V.I. To 
the latter is appended a note on the Discussion of the 
same paper in Section E of the British Association at 
Nottingham. 

London ; Ropert HarpwickE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


On 15th OCTOBER, price 23. 


TNHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 
XXXV. Edited by Georor Henny Lewes, 





‘ONTENTS. 

The English Constitution. No. VIIL.—9n Changes of 

Ministry. By Walter Bagehot. 
Walt Whitman. By Moucure D. Conwa~. 
Russian Society. A. W. Benni. 
The Progress of Medicine. By Dr. Cheadle. 
Vittoria, Chaps. XXXIX., XL. By George Meredith. 
European Turkey aud its Subject Races. By Adam 

Gielgud. 
Public Affairs. 
Critical Notices:—‘‘ Life and Death of Jeanne d'Aro.” 
By Anthony Trollope. “Essays for the Times on 
Educational and So ial Subjects.” By Peter Bayne. 
“ Handbook to Great Yarmouth and Lowestof.” By 
John Dennis. 

Crapman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXL., will be Published NEXT THURSDAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1—Ancient Literature of France. 

2—The Dutch School of Criticism. 

38—Homes without Hands. 

4—Life of Our Lord. 

5—Fergusson's History of Architecture. 

6—Operations of Modern Warfare. 

7—Central Asia. 

8—England and Her Instivutions. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 


’NHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXVIIL, for OCTOBER, 
price (s, contains :— 
1—Maine de Biran. 
2—Photography. 
3—Notes on Waterlo». 
4—The Moral View of the Atonement. 
5—Jamaica. 
6—Les Apdires. By Renan. 
7—The New Germanic Empire. 
8—Contemporary Literature. 
Jackson, WaLForp, and Hopper, 27 Paternoster row. 


[y, STMENTS, Good, Bad, and 
Pe 


For a description of the whole circle 














~ Just published, 24; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
8 a ESS and BEAUTY; being a 


Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


Grass FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 64d, 
5a 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 1i4 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, and 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 4s ; 

sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 5s 64, and 1s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin efe:t. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 64: sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSs'S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists, 





























Commenceat 7. Private boxes, 1, 2,3, 4, and 5g ; 
So sj -~ cache, $0; first circle, 4s; pees seats, 
) Pit, 28; lower gallery, Is; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
Office open daily from Ten till ive ° " 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 
P Pepper will shortly deliver a New Lecture on 
Tofessor Tyndall's Researches in Heat, and exhibit 
— remarkable experiments, illustrating “* Combustion 
J Invisible Rays,” in addition to the present Entertain- 
ents. Open from 12 till and 7 till10. Admission 1s. 





IMPLE REMOVER.—All Diseases of 
the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 
Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
duced ace. Price 10s 6d, sent for Stawps. 








(THE SHILLING CANDLES of the 
ROCK SPERM, Tr eae ffi 
Pin SPERM, white, hard, and smooth as 





Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J, FIELD. To be had 
all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per pound, 


~ 


to the 
248 High Holborn, Loudon, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

in seven or teu days the hair assumes its original colour, 

and rewains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, sent for 

stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
| and all Chemists. 











of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October.’ _ 


ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 

investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


FINANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 
as investments, see Mr. LELBEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


it AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


ELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 

cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, as 
i ls of invest , see Mr. LELEAN’S STUCK, 
SHARE, and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


NA LINING SHARES, as an Investment. 
4) —See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARK, and 
FINANC E REGISTER for October. 


NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 

and FINANCE REGISTER for October—I11 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ludia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 


HE CANNON-STREET HOTEL.— 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by poat 
5d, contains :—A Fine View, Plans, and full Descriptive 
Particulars of the City Terminus Hotel, Canuon street 
—Svucial Science Congress—Condition of Manchester— 
The Smoke Questiou—Rouen Cathedral—Indiao Civil 
Service—Curreut Notes in Italy, and various other 
Papers. 1 York street, Covent Garden; aud all news- 
men. 
[Eppes and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 


grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


fe 


Mr. CHAS. READE’S New Novel, GRIFFITH GAUNT; 
or, Jealousy, 3 vols, post 8vo, will be published in a few days. 
Mr. T. A. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, GEMMA, will be ready 
next week. 
Mr. HENRY F. CHORLEY’S New Novel, A PRODIGY: a 
Tale of Music, 3 vols. post 8vo, is now ready at all Libraries. 
THE NEW STORY. 
AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. Bya New Writer. Second 
Edition next week. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLARA VAUGHAN.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, at all Libraries. 
By R. D. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. 


BLACKMORE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








‘Well worth buying, especially by that class of persons who, though their incomes are small, 
enjoy out-of-the-way and recherche delicacies.” —TIMES. 


LADY HARRIETT ST. CLAIR’S DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BASIL ST. JOHN.” 


LOvV E A N D DUT &. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 
THE AUTHOR OF “BASIL 8ST. JOHN.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 


BY 


and all Booksellers. 





In November will be published, in 1 vol. 4to, price £2 2s; lange paper, India proofs, £3 3s. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTS, B.A. 
COMPILED FROM HIS JOURNALS AND OTHER SOURCES. 
By JAMES BALLANTINE. 
Illustrated with Etchings by the Artist, Fac-Simile Pen-and-Ink Sketches from his Journal, and 
Portrait after Sir J. W. Gordon, F'.R.S.A., engraved by T. O. Barlow. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION for a CONSTANT SUCCESSION of the NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are now established 
in nearly every part of the country. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
For THE Newest Books. 

Fifteen Volumes at Ono Time,..........sccscsecserecseeers Five Guineas per annum. 

And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

For Oper Books. 

Twenty-Five Volumes at Ono Time.........scessecseree Five Guineas per annum. 

And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Library, containing a large and varied Selection of 
Books in every department of Literature, Lists of the principal Forthcoming Books, and Cata- 
lognes of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








SUNDAY GAZETTE, 
ConTAINING ALL THE 


LATEST TELEGRAMS and EXPRESSES of SATURDAY, 


EXCLUSIVE and EARLY POLITICAL INFORMATION and COMPREHENSIVE CITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


The PROFESSIONAL NEWS and EPITOME of PUBLIC OPINION of SATURDAY, 
Is PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, 
In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London by Nine o'clock. 


THE 


N d 
Now ready, embellished with above 200 beautiful 
trations, 21s, bound (completing the Work). = 
Vol. II. of the 
LIFE of WEDGWOOD. From his 
Private Correspondence and Family P, 
Ex!za METEYARD. 7 
“A very beautiful, accurate, and valuable work. Tha 
second volume is even better and handsomer than the 
first." —E raminer. 


Hurst and Biacxertt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


ANNALS of 2 QUIET NEIGHBOUR. 
HOOD. By Georce MacDonaxp, M.A., Author of 
“Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 


of“ The Master of Marton.” 3 vols. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Murgaret ani ber Bridesmaius,” &. 3 vols, 
NORA’S TRIAL. 3 vols. 
“ This story is touching and well writtea.”—Star, 
The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. Bys. 
RUSSELL WuHiTney. 3 vols. 
KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 


and Heir.” 2 vols. (Next week, 


Cheap Edition of CHRISTIAN’S MIs. 
TAKE. By the a Od eee Halifax.” Illus. 
5s, bound. 








trated by Sandys. 
Horst and BLacketrT, 13 Great Ma:lborough street. 





Chronicles of Carlingford. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


This day is published. 


MISS MAJORIBANKS. 


By the Author of “ Salem Chapel.” 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. 
W. Biackwoop aud Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 
SALEM CHAPEL. 5s. 
The RECTOR, and the DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY. 4s. 
The PERPETUAL CURATE. 6s. 


WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 








Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s 6d. 


OTHE’S MINOR POEMS.  Trans- 


lated by E. Cuawner, late Captain 77th Regi- 
nt. 


London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, No. III., ptice 6d. 
HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithograpbed in Pitman’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Peat GRANGE. A Novel. 
J.R. S. HaRIneTon. 
London: F. Pirwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


By 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of Lng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she d>clares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oa2 book 
before.” —Jllustrated Times. 

‘* As @ book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 


IAMOND DUST. By Euiza .Coox. 
“ A rich and waried collectiou.”—Moraing Star. 
“A charming volume.” —Sun. 





London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
pBTAuLre PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Com nercial 
Public, and.all who use Steel Pens, to the incon parable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quulity of 
material, easy action, and great durability will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 





| church street, London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS' 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 
The ACTS of the DEACONS; being a 


stary, Critical and Practical, upon the 
perme st. Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. By Epwanp 
Meyrick Govtnury, D. D., Prcbendary of St. Paul s, 
and one of Her Majesty’s Preachers in Ordinary. 
Small 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By 8&. Rartxo-Gourp, M.A.. Author of 
& Post-Medimval Preachers,” &c. Ww ith I lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6s. (Nearly ready. 


and PARISH. By Harry 
Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. Tuke's, Berwick 
Street, Author of “Life in the World.” Square 
crown 8vo, 63 Cd. (Just ready. 


PRIEST 


ACHRISTIAN VIEW of CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY. By Jonn Henry Buvent, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Houseold Theology,” &c. Crown 8vo, 

(Shortly. 


On the DUTY and the DISCIPLINE of 
EX TEMPORARY PRE ACHING. By F. Barnam 
zincke. Vicar of Wherstead, Suff-lk, and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[ Nearly ready. 


The BOOKS of KINGS, CHRONICLES, 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER, with a Com- 
mentary by Cun. WorpswortH, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Westminster. Imperial 8vo. 


Part the Second of The ANNOTATED 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; being an Historical, 
Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devo- 
tional System of the Church of England, Edited 
by Joun Hewry Bunt, M.A,, F.S.A. 

(In November. 

The second Part will complete this work, and will 
contain the Communion Service, the Occasional Offices, 
andthe Ordination Services, with their Originals, and 
copieus Notes; together with the English and Latin 

Psalter in parallel] columns, and a short Liturgical 

exposition of each Psalm, a full Index, and a Glossary. 


Lately published, 
Part I., imperial 8vo, 15s; royal 4to, 253. 


A GREEK PRIMER for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Cuaries H. Hous, M.A, 
Scholar of Worcester College, Ox‘ord; late Assistant- 
Master at King Edward's School, Bromsgrove. 
Crown 8yo. 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and 
DIDACTIC, bearing on the Religious Topics of the 
Day. By Tromas Witrtiamson Price, D.W., 
Incumbent of St. Paul's, Hampstead, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown &vo, 
6s 6d. (Just ready. 


SOME DISTINCTIVE PECULIARI- 
TIES of EACH of the FOUR EVANGELISTS 
CONSIDERED. By the late James Tromwas Rounn, 
B.D., Rector of all Saints’, Colchester, and formerly 
Fellow of Baliiol College, Oxford. 8vo, 93. 

[Ne rly ready. 


A Presentation Editon of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER, with beautifully engraved 
Tiles and Borde:s designed expressly for the work 
by R. R. Homes, F.S.A. Crown &vo. 

(Nearly ready. 
—o— 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE; with 
English Notes. Evditel by R. C. Jenn, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity Coliege, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

(Jn the press. 


‘ ‘ ° 

HOMERIILIAS: with English Notes. 
Edited by S.H. Reyxoips, M.A., Fellow aud Tutor 

of Brasenose College, Oxford. Vol. I., Books I. to 
X11. Crown 8yo. 

. (Jn the press. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA; with Eng- 
lish Notes, Edited by Cnantes B1oo, M.A., Senior 
Student and late Tutor of Christ Ohurch, Oxford ; 
Second Classical Master of Cieltenham College. 
= I, Books L. and L1., with Lutroduc:ious. Crown 


*,* These will be the first three volumes of RIVING- 
TON’S NEW SERIES of CLASSICS. They are ina 
forward state, and will be speedily followed by others 
A Prospectus may be had. 

——Q— 


RIVINGTONS: 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


MR. 
BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE SEASON. 


o—— 
EARL RUSSELL. 


COMPLETION of the LIFE of 
CHARLES JAMES FoX. By the Right Hon. 
Fail Russet, K.G. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 
IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By the 


Right Hon. Lady Herverr of Lea. Royal 8vo, 
with many beautiful IJlustrations. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 
A NEW WORK by the Right. Hon. 


Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 


THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


The FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUMES 
of the LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN. 
TERBURY; including the Life of Archbishop 
Cranmer. By Waurer Farquuar Hoox, D.D, 
Deun of Chichester. Demy tvo. 


LADY LLANOVER. 
GOOD COOKERY ; from the Recipes of 


the Hermit of St, Gover. By the Right Hon. Lady 
LianoverR. Crow 8vo. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
A STORMY LIFE. A Novel in 3 


vols. By the Hon. Lady Georotanxa FuLLerron, 
Author of ‘* Ladyb rd” and “ Too Strange not to be 
True.” 


W. CAREW HAZLITI, ESQ 


LIFE and SELECTIONS from the 
CORRESPO S DENCE and AUTOBLOG RAPHY of 
WILLIAM HAZLITY. By his Grandson, W. 
Carew Hazuirr. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits. 


DR. MOMMSEN. 


COMPLETION of the HISTORY of 
ROME to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By Dr, 
THEODORE MomMSEN. ‘Translated by Professur 
Dickson. Vols. 1V. and V., crown 8vo, 21s. 


LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN 
LOVE, By the Right Hon. Lady HExuerr of Lea. 
8vo. 


JOHN TIMBS, ESQ. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEN- 
TRICITIES, By Joun Tiuns, Esq, ¥.8.A., Auchor 
of “ A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of Lon- 
dou,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


PERCY FI'ZGERALD, ESQ. 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND, Wit and 


Statesman. By Percy Firzaeraup, haq., M.A, 
Author of the “ Life of Laurence Sterne.” 1 vel. 


H. FOX BOURNE, ESQ. 
LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT- 


PRINCES, from De la Pole to the Present Day. 
By H. Fox Bourne, Esq. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
vpwards of Thirty illustration :. 


EDWARD J. WOOD, ESQ. 
The CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and 


WATCHES, fiom Early Tunes. By Evwaup J. 
Woop, Esq. Crown 8vo. 


MRS. TOOGOOD. 
The TREASURY of FRENCH 
COOKERY. By Mrs. Toos00p. Lua crown 8vo. 
0 
NEW EDITIONS. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A new 


Illustrated Edition, containing all the Illustrations 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel, with new illws- 
trations by Du Maurier. Crown dto, 21s. 








‘ M, GUILLEMIN. 
A New Edition of THE HEAVENS; 


an illustrated Handbook of Astronomy. By M. 
Amepes Guititemin. Edited by J. Norman 
Lockyer, Ksq., F.RAS. Royal 8vo. » Sixty illus- 
tons. 2ls. 


CHARLES DUKE YONGE, ESQ. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY 
from the EARLIEST lERIOD to the PRESENT 
DAY. By Cuartes, Duke Yonce, Esq. A new 
Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, 54s. 


_—— 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











NEW WORKS. 


a 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLIV. OCTOBER, price 63. 
[On Wednesday next, 


CONTENTS. 
1—Kaye's History of the Sepoy War. 
2—Varieties of Hist ry and Art. 
3—Inuternational Coinage. 
4—Julius Cesar, by Napoleon IIT. 
5—Felix Holt, the Radical. 
6—Strauss, Re:ian, and “ Kece Homo.” 
7—Fronde’s Reign of Elizabeth. 
8—Antique Gems. 
9—Military Growth of Prussia. 


2 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By EK. Jane Wuareiy. With Iwo Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo, 234. 


3. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA 


BiTH. By James Anruony Froupe, M.A. Vols, 
IX.and X. 32s. 


4. 

EARL RUSSELL’'S Work on the ENG- 
LISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION from 
the REIGN of HENRY VIL. to the PRESENT 
TIME. Fourth Edition. Crowu 8vo, 63. 


5. 


SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. By the Right Hon. B. Disrae.i, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1 vol. 8vo. 

(da the press. 


6. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis 
and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon III, 
Iu 5 vols. 8vo. By Kyge Evans Crowe. Vol. LV. 
18s. 
7 


The ZENEID of VIRGIL, translated 
into English verse. By Joun Conineronx, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin iu the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


8. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of JEAN 
INGELOW'S PVEMS; with nearly Oue Hundred 
Vignettes engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Feap. 4to, price 214, cloth; or 42a, bound 
in morocco, ( Zarly in November. 


9. 

Cabinet Edition of Lord MACAULAY’S 
ESSAYS. Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of 
Lord Macaulay's “ History of England.” 4 vols. 
post 8vo, 24s. 

1. 

Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 2 vols. 4to., foundeion 
the Dictionary of Dr. Samus. Jounson, as edited 


by the Rev. H, J. Topp, M.A. 
(Vol. I. early in November. 


ll. 
M’CULLOCH'S GBOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. Revised Mdition, with the Statis- 
tical Information brought up to the latest Returas. 
By Frevenrick Martin. 4 vols. 8¥9, 213 each. 

[ Vol. Z1Z. on Thursday next. 


12. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY. New ludition, for 
the most part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 
New Articles. By James YAre Jounson, Corr. M.Z.S, 
Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


13. 

The ELEMENTS: an Investigation of 
the Forces which determine the Position and Move- 
meuts of the Ocean aud Atmosphere.! By W. L 
Jonvan. Vol L, royal svo, with Map. 


[in a few days. 


14, 
OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chandos 
Wren Hosxyns, Author of “Dalpa; or, the 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm.” Post 8vo, 53 6d. 


15. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 
PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITy. 
By A. K. H. B., Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” « 1 vol. crown 8vo 

(Jn November. 
16. 

COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL ac- 
cording to 8. LUKE. By Jawes Srark, M.D. 
F.4.8.E., Author of “ The Doctrine of te Trinity.” 
2 vols. ceown 8yo, 15s. (On Thursday next. 


17. 
The STATES of the RIVER PLATE ; 


their Industries and Commerce. By Wi.rrip 


Laraam, Buenos Ayre. (Nearly ready. 
— ) —— 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 





The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By H.M. Hozter, Military Correspondent of the Times 
with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. With Maps 
and Plans. (Jn the press. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated into English 


Accentuated Hexameters by Sir Joun F. W. Herscuer, Bart., K.H., M.A., 
F.R.S., 4c. Demy 8vo, beautifully printed on toned paper, with Vignette, after 
the antique, engraved by Jeens. Price las. (Ready. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. Translated from 


the Danish of Freperick Patupan Mutter, by Humpary WILiiaM FrEeLanp, 
late M.P. for Chichester. With numerous Iilustrations, designed by Walter 
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LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. By Epwarp 
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The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited by Professor Masson. 2 vols. 8vo. Uniform with the Cambridge 
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The LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on the 
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GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 


New Edition, with New Preface and Portraits. (Just ready. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J.B. Lignrroor, D.D. 


(la the press. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of the 
FOUR GOSPELS. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, B.D. New and revised 
Edition, crown 8yo. 


(Jn the press. 
PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


By Greorce Bippe.t Airy, Astronomer Royal. (Jn the press. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for BEGIN- 


NERS. By I. Topnunrter, M.A., F.R.S. (Just ready. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS, By I. 


TopuunteRr, M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. [ Shortly. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHME- 
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TIC. In Four Parts. By Barnarp Smirn, M.A. 18mo. { December. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY  PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. 18mo, with numerous Illustrations. 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Higher 


Classes in Grammar Schools: being a revised and enlarged Edition of an 
Elementary Latin Grammar. By H. J. Rony, M.A., UndereMaster of Dulwich 
College Upper School ; late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cumbridge. [Jn the press. 
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ticnl, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the 
Civilized World for the Year 1867, By Freperick Martin. Crown 8vo. 

[ December. 
GLOBE EDITIONS. 
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I.—The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MIL- 


TON. Edited, with Text collated from the best Authorities, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor Masson. (Jn the press. 


IIl.—The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BURNS. Edited, with Life, by ALEXANDER SMITH. (Jn the press. 


III.—The POETICAL WORKSof Sir WALTER 
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A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited by J. 
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I, DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
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